


ANY Pest Control Operators 

are increasing their busi- 
ness, operating more profitably by 
using ““Cyanegg”*—HCN Fumiga- 
tion. HCN gas is an effective 
fumigation—and “Cyanegg” is an 
economical source. 

Right now there is new business 
that can be gotten in both the in- 
dustrial and household fields. You 
ean develop this business, and 
handle it easily, quickly, safely 
and profitably with “Cyanegg”— 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


. 


“Cavaleade of America’—back on 
the air—every Wednesday, 7:30 
P. M., E.S.T. Nation-wide Network 


* 


HCN Fumigation. For the efficient 
use of “Cyanegg” you need only 
simple, inexpensive equipment, a 
few crocks or barrels or preferably 
the Cyanide Generator. Dosages 
can be.generated just where they 
are needed, for “Cyanegg” is com- 
pletely practical for spot or whole 
building fumigation. 


Let this low cost, effective, fumi- 
gation start building profits for 
you today. Write for any informa- 
tion to: 


cy 


. L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept 
Wilmington 

District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte 


(INC.) 
Delaware 


Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Newark 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Why we do not compete with 


Professional Exterminators 








* 


During the regular course of business, we get many 


and our correspondence with your customers and 
inquiries for our insecticide products from public in- 


prospects emphasizes this policy. 


stitutions, warehouses, hotels, realty companies and 3. Being conveniently on the ground, you are in far 
other buyers. We turn down this business — not be- better position to prescribe the correct insecticides, 
cause we do not want to sell our products — but because as well as their use, than any manufacturer having 


it is our policy not to compete with the legitimate 


only remote contact with the particular problem. 
professional exterminator. 


By selling our insecticides through you, we know that 
they will give the utmost satisfaction in results. This, 
from a purely selfish viewpoint, 
seems our best way of developing 
our insecticide business—by help- 


Our aim is to build up our sales by helping the ex- 
terminator control a market that 
should rightfully be his . . . and our 





HOPKINS’ 
REDRATSOQUIL 


(TRADE-MARK REG.) 


purpose is to do everything within our 
power to help him make money and 


ing you increase yours. 
enhance the dignity that should sur- 


i Therefore, in answering direct in- 
round a _ profession demanding so Powder or Liquid quiries from hospitals, prisons, pub- 
much skill from its practitioners. HOPKINS’ lic buildings, hotels, warehouses and 

Our feelings may be summed up in Crow-Brand similar buyers, we refer them to our 
these sentiments: KENYA : 


PYRETHRUM POWDER exterminator customers in the cities 
° involved. Wherever doing so -implics 
JAPANESE no breach of confidence, we send 
PYRETHRUM POWDER copies of our replics to individuc! 


I. More and more, the business of 
pest extermination is becoming a 


full-fledged profession. As such, 


all concerned will profit most by e exterminators on our list of profes- 
encouraging the legitimate pro- DALMATIAN sional customers. Moreover, we are 
fessional exterminator — by not PYRETHRUM POWDER 


laying plans for an intensive cam- 


competing with him on the basis 
of cheaper price. We feel that your 
skill is worth its reasonable plus. 


Hopkins’ Crow-Brand 
Pyrethrum Products Are 
Made From 100% Com- 
mercially Pure Flowers 


paign to make your prospects exterm- 
inator-conscious and this should help 
you profit directly from our efforts in 





2.’ You pay local taxes and have a 











your behalf. 





right to feel that public and pri- 
vate institutions supported ‘by your good money 
should turn to you, the taxpayer, with its local ex- 
termination business. This is the American viewpoint 


IMPORTERS @ 


collaborate 


We shall be more than happy to 
with you in lifting the profession to the 


high plane on which it belongs, and to make that pro- 
fession as rewarding to you as possible. 


J.L. HOPKINS & CO. 


MILLERS @ 


20 Broadway, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 
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SBATORIAL 


Pest Control Operators Everywhere 


Im portant—Please Do Not Pass This Message By 
Without Reading! 


se organization in its daily appointed rounds un- 
doubtedly encounters unusual results of pest dam- 
and performs services under divers and 
circumstances. 

A photographic record of such infestations and activi- 
ties should prove of interest to others in the industry. 
One good picture, it is agreed, is worth many words. 
Besides who hasn’t at one time or another envied the 
exciting life of newspaper photographers or newsreel 
camera men. You can satisfy that desire and at the 
same time do something constructive for your industry 
by putting your candid camera skill to work on that 
next unusual pest control job. Send us such snapshots 
for possible use in PESTS, and their control. Their 
publication should prove informative, interesting and 
instructive. 

We are grateful to Prof. J. J. Davis and Mr. Walter 
S. McCloud for passing the above worthy suggestion on 
EDITOR. 


ase 


unique 





to us. Won’t you please cooperate ? 


New York Zoo Exhibits Insects—An Opportunity 


geen sap in this issue appears a news item 
concerning the first attempt a zoo has ever made 
to have a permanent large scale insect display. 


The New York Times in commenting editorially on 
this event speaks philosophically of it in this vein: 


“We human beings are still struggling and fight- 
ing to decide what kind of government we want, but 
the insects worked out their political institutions long 
ago. They seem to tolerate all forms of social organi- 
zation. The ants and bees have gone in heartily for 
communism and state socialism. But the spider re- 
mains a rugged individualist as well as a great engi- 
neer. The grasshopper and the locust are exponents of 
some of the most destructive aspects of free competi- 
tion. The praying mantis with his cold 
clubbed forelegs is widely recognized as a ferocious 
insect dictator. Dr. Ditmars’ department of insect life 
will deserve careful study, especially in a period like 
this.” 

To this we would like to add the practical thought 
and hope that Dr. Ditmars will find it desirable to in- 
clude in such an exhibit the common structural type in- 
sect. The public at large has had in perpetuity to date 
only a passing though poignant acquaintance with such 
insects. We feel, therefore, their inclusion with explana- 
tory matter of their economic importance would prove 
of real interest as would also be wise to include health 
hazards. 


eyes and 


The constructive implications of such an exhibit from 
the viewpoint of the pest control profession are obvious. 
Local pest control associations can do much to further 
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the idea of such exhibits in various zoos throughout the 
country. Doing so would help create a public aware- 
ness of the necessity of treating with such vermin on a 
professional basis. 


Claims, Inferences, and What to Do About It? 
HH ARDLY a week goes by but an elaborate circular, 


an advertisement, or well sounding sales letter 

comes to our attention that tells of a new product 
or describes qualities that are interesting. We say inter- 
esting because such publicity generally culminates in pur- 
chasers and these buyers lose little time in mimicking 
phraseology. The sequence generally means that several 
who have taken no pains whatsoever to have such claims 
checked against known research and actual everyday use 
do nothing more than experiment on the public. 

We are reminded of an anonymous item that was pub- 
lished in the Empire Forestry Journal, 1940, 19(1): 6. 
It is worthy of reprinting. 

“The danger of ‘boosting’ materials for commercial 
use has been emphasized by the issue of a note by the 
president of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
making clear its present position with regard to the pat- 
ent ‘Ascu’ wood preservative. This preservative was in- 
vented by an officer of the Forest Research Institute and 
the Government of India permitted it to be patented. 
There can be little question that the invention was given 
ample advertisement by the Institute and, while it is 
not claimed that the preservative has entirely failed, 
serious failures, more especially with regard to elec- 
trical transmission poles, are now recorded. The Institute 
Record in which the composition and uses of the pre- 
servative were described has now been withdrawn pend- 
ing further inquiries and long stage research. Critics of 
the attitude of the Institute in accepting the merits of 
‘Ascu’ before it had stood the test of sufficiently long 
periods of time have now been justified, and the necessity 
of the action of the president of the F. R. I. should be a 
warning to Government Forest Departments and Re- 
search Institutes not to commit themselves too readily 
to the acceptance of unproved preparations.” 

From what we can determine, tests conducted by the 
3ureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine on Colorado 
Island, Canal Zone Panama, wood impregnated by the 
“Ascu” process and chemical failed after about a year 
and a half test where the wood was in contact with the 
ground. 

Other illustrations could be cited and at the moment 
there is being investigated a product which alleges that 
“the liquid is complete preventative against termites.” 
And talking about termites also reminds us of the adver- 
tisement that appeared in the Saturday Evening Post on 
November 9th. The reputable company that ran this ad- 
vertisement has excellent products and indeed the very 
product that is referred to in this advertisement is used 
by many in the termite control] field. It is the inference 
that is read into the enlarged picture which some have 
interpreted as depicting termite damage in an attic and 
leading the public to believe that by treating the timber 
with wood preservatives in an attic, such termite attack 
could be prevented. Or possibly, as others have viewed 
this picture, it may be construed to show the ceiling tim- 
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bers attacked in the basement or cellar. The reading mat- 
ter goes on to state that wood properly protected with 
the chemical is safe from termites and other wood borers 
indicating also that it is an inexpensive yet effective 
treatment. We might agree with the thoughts expressed 
if these thoughts would at least be amplified to show that 
the average attacks of termites in the homes called for 
more than merely treating wood. Would that the manu- 
facturers would have a better picture of what is involved 
in termite control work as we in the termite control field 
must do the work? Perhaps the National Pest Control 
Association Service Letter should be sent to all manu- 
facturers of termite control chemicals. 


Many other illustrations could be given to show the 
need of far greater understanding with regard to the 
technique of application and give a more accurate story 
to the public. 


Seventh Inning 
Te: following appeared in a monthly publication of a pest 


control association which has a tremendous moral. Would 

that the rank and file take notice as any are members of 
an organization. It seems a pity that there is so much of the 
attitude of sponges and not enough of the constantly running 
brooks that supply fresh thoughts: 


“This issue of the Monthly being Ye Editor’s ‘seventh 
inning’, we are prone to follow the example set by the 
fans of our Great American Pastime 
retrospect. 





relax, stretch, and 


“Seven Months have now slipped away since last we 
met in convention session. 

“Seven Months in which varicus programs of progress 
have been suggested for your guidance, and many new 
activities proposed. 

“Seven Months of reminders by personal contacts, 
by letters, and through the columns of the Monthly, that 
without your whole-hearted cooperation we could not hope 
to attain the highest degree in our aims. 

“Seven Months of wondering Why, with all of the 
worthy projects which have been submitted, so few of 
you have been awakened from your lethargy. 

“We Wonder a Lot of Things—If any appreciable 
part of the members take a vital interest in our Associa- 
tion and its welfare—If your interest in life is centered 
solely around your own personal activities, or if per- 
chance you are one of those rare specimens who ‘live and 
help to live’-—If none of you have a thought now and 
then which would be worth passing on to others—If you 
get any pleasure out of all of these reminders—(we get 
a whale of a kick out of the reminding.)—If you get any 
good out of the Monthly, or is it just another wasted 
effort. 

“Well, We Wouldn’t Know—For few of you have 
taken the trouble to comment, and fewer still have made 
any contributions to its columns—FOR SEVEN 
MONTHS.” 


Helpful Hints for Employee Advancement 


N EMPLOYEE can progress no faster than the company 
A which he represents. Thoughtful employers everywhere 
recognize and reward ability. In so doing they make further 
progress possible for themselves as well as their employees. Con- 
versely the employee will find it enlightened selfishness on his 
part to draw from within himself the energy and resourcefulness 


for furthering and cashing in on new sales opportunities. In a 
sense each employee is his own employer. Recognition of that 
fundamental fact will give direction to his thinking, thereby mak- 
ing him of more account to his employer and being of more 
account means promotion and success every time. Any other 
attitude will usually bring about unhappy problems. 

In brief: 

1. Arrange your full day’s work and then follow through 
according to plan. 

2. A satisfied customer or user is the best sales assistant 
you can have in your work. 

3. Get out in the field and dig. You’ve got to know all be- 
fore you can tell all, and if you’ll tell more you'll sell 
more. Use questions frequently in your sales talk. 

4. Don’t generalize; get down to cases. 

5. Hitch technical features and applications to the cus- 
tomer’s problems and interests. 

6. Invite action. 

7. Don’t knock your competitors. 

8. Look, act and dress like a successful business man. 

9. Remember time is your main capital resource. Use it 

accordingly. 

10. Be enthusiastic. Sales effort without enthusiasm is like 

Damon without Pythias, ham without eggs. 

The foregoing material was prepared by Louis Kotler, Orkin 
Exterminating Co., Memphis, Tenn. Knowing how busy he usually 
is, we appreciate and thank him for his helpful, kindly spirit. Pest 
Control Operators everywhere are urged likewise to let their fel- 
low Operators have the benefit of their experiences on any phase 
of Pest Control. Publication of such data is one way in which 
we feel PESTS can best serve the industry.—EbDITorR. 








Christmas Greetings 


aN E have heard men say that sentiment has no 

place in business, but we cannot believe them, 
for some of the most valued friends we have are those 
which have grown from business associations and ac- 


quaintances. 


The approach of Christmas has always been a pleas- 
ure to us, for at this time we can give expression to the 
joy and the happiness that our associations have brought 


us during the past year. 


We count your friendship as one of our most 
valued possessions. So it is our earnest desire that you 
accept our best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 


Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


PESTS. and their Control 
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Annual Conferenee at 


For the fifth vear Purdue Univer- 
sity will be host to the Purdue Pest 
Control Operators Conference at La- 
fayette, Indiana. The conference will 
last five days as in years past, but 
will be held earlier than in previous 
vears because of conflicting schedules 
with other events. Therefore, the Con- 
ference will be held January 6 to 10. 


Each year there are many who 
return for a second, third, fourth, 
and perhaps this year their fifth 


vear. Therefore, special efforts have 
been made to avoid duplication of 
subject matter for those who have 
previously attended and yet provide 
the necessary fundamentals for those 
who are in attendance for the first 
time. 

The list of speakers has not yet 
been completed and thus a complete 
program cannot be given at this time. 
However, very soon the program will 
be mimeographed by the National 
Pest Control Association and mailed 
to all members of the industry cover- 
ed by the Purdue Conference. 

A general outline of the program 
follows: 

Monday, January 6, Morning Session 


Group A.—For those who are attending 
for the first time or those who wish 
to review fundamentals. 


Value and Use 
Controlling In- 


Insect Anatomy—Its 
in Identifying and 
sects. 

How a Knowledge of Insect Habits and 
Life Histories Relates to Insect Pre- 
vention and Control. 

Group B.—For those who have previously 
attended. 

Termite Inspection Trip. 

Industrial Plant Job. 


Monday, January 6, Afternoon Session 
Group A. 
Principles of Insect Control. 
History of Economic Entomology, with 


Special Reference to Household Pest 
Control. 


Economic Importance of Insects. 
Group B. 
A New Field for the P.C.O. 
of Pests in Lawns and 
Grounds. 


Control 
Assembly 


Mosquito Control. 

Flea Control. 

Chigger Control. 
Ham and Cheese Mites. 
The American and Brown Dog Ticks. 
Flies and Midges as Pests in Buildings. 
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Purdue University 


January 6-7-8-9-10, 1941 


Monday, January 6, Evening 


Discussion of Inspection Trips. 


Tuesday, January 7, Morning 
Laboratory Exercise in the 
of Exhibit Mounts. 
Preparing Window and Office Displays. 
Suggestions on Maintaining Live Insect 
Cultures. 


Preparation 


Tuesday, January 7, Afternoon 


Diversified Equipment and 
for Maximum Efficiency it 
trol. 

During this session sprayers, dusters, 
nozzles, and many special pieces of 
equipment will be exhibited and demon- 
strated by pest control operators and 
manufacturers. 


Appliances 
Pest Con- 


Tuesday, January 7, Evening 

Moving pictures. 

Wednesday, January 8, Morning 

Group A.—Classification and Identifica- 
tion of Insects, with Special Reference 
to Those Occurring in Homes. 

Group B.—More Complete Analysis and 
Information of Common Household In- 
sects, including Life Cycles, Habits, 
Sources of Infestation and Controls. 


Wednesday, January 8, Afternoon 
Powder Post Beetles. 
Termite Symposium. 
Structural Problems in New and Old 
Homes. 
Soil Treatment Problems. 
Treatment of Voids and Concrete Porch 
Fillings. 
Use of Treated Foundation Timbers 
and Treatment of Timbers in Build- 
ings. 


A Summary of the Termite Problem. 
Wednesday, January 8, Evening 


Fundamentals of Advertising. 
Quiz Program. 


Thursday, January 9, Morning 


Insecticides: Chemistry, Preparation and 
Uses. 

An Analysis of Chemicals Used by the 
Pest Control Operator. 

The Preparation of Insecticides. 

The Relation of Application to Efficiency. 


Thursday, January 9, Afternoon 


General Household Pests: A Panel Dis- 
cussion. The afternoon will be devoted 
to a question and answer period, giv- 
ing opportunity to have answered 
many questions yet unanswered, which 
have been submitted for the Conven- 
tion and Conferences, as well as any 


additional questions which are sub- 


mitted between now and the Confer- 
ence. Send questions as soon as _ pos- 
sible to J. J. Davis, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. , 


Thursday, January 9, Evening 


Banquet. 


Friday, January 10, Morning 
Rats and Mice Clinic. 
Fumigation Problems. 
The Fumigation Kit and How to Use 
It. 
How to Use a Gas Mask. 
Methods of Resuscitation. 


Friday, January 10, Afternoon 


The afternoon will be devoted to spe- 
cialized subject matter arising out of 
the previous four and a half days’ dis- 
cussion. Opportunity will also be pro- 
vided for miscellaneous conferences. 


Entomological 
Literature 


No. 86—Vegetable 


_N Garden 
heir Control. 


Insects and 


a 89—Clothes Moths and Carpet Bee- 
tles. 


No. 210—Insects Infesting Home Foods. 


While the supply lasts, you may obtain 
a free copy of any of the publications listed 
by writing to Bulletin Room, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Please ask for only 
those publications you definitely need. , 


Combating the American Dog Tick, Car- 
rier of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever in 
the Central and Eastern States—E-454. By 
F. C. Bishopp and Carroll N. Smith. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C. 





The Brown Dog Tick, With Suggestions 
For Its Control. By F. C. Bishopp. Inves- 
tigations of Insects Affecting Man and Ani- 
mals — E-292 — Revised July, 1939. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C. 


Clothes Moths. E. A. Back, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 8 pp., 
illus. (Leaf. 145 L rev.) Price 5e. 


1675—The White Rat As a Contributor to 
Science. Price 5c. 


Copies of above may be obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., on pay- 
ment of the price indicated. 
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Kastern Pest Control Operators’ 


At Massachusetts State College, 


ty, ¢ OMPLETING the geographical 
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se 
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round-up of four sectional pest 
control operators’ conferences, Massa- 
chusetts State College at Amherst, 
Mass., will hold the initial Eastern 
Pest Control Operators’ Conference 
January 13-14-15. Registration this 
year is to be confined to the first 
seventy-five who register and send 
their application with check in the 
amount of five dollars payable to the 
order of George R. Elliott, Treasurer. 
Mr. Elliott’s mailing address is 58 
Front St., Worcester, Mass. 

Every person attending will make 
his own reservations for room and 
board. Accommodations are available 
at both the Lord Jeffrey and Drake 
hotels at Amherst, Mass. The regis- 
tration fee will include a copy of the 
outline of the course, privilege to at- 
tend all sessions and the banquet on 
Tuesday evening of the conference. 


Prof. Charles P. Alexander is Dean 
of the conference and ably assisted 
by Prof. A. I. Bourne and other mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The fol- 
lowing tentative program is subject 
to slight changes but in the main will 
be followed. This initial conference is 
part of the nationwide program of 
the pest control industry to provide 
an opportunity for pest control op- 
erators to learn more about pests as 
well as control measures based on re- 
search and the interchange of ideas 
among the operators who attend. The 
sponsorship of the Eastern Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Conference is the 
Massachusetts State College and 
among the cooperating agencies are 
the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion, New England Pest Control As- 
sociation, Connecticut Pest Control 
Association and the New York Pest 
Control Association. 


PROGRAM 
EASTERN PEST CONTROL 
OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE 
Massachusetts State College, 

Amherst, Mass. 

January 13, 14, and 15, 1941 
Sponsored by Massachusetts State College 
in co-operation with the 
National Pest Control Association, Ine. 


Monday, January 13 


8:00-9:30 A. M.—Registration, Fernal Hall 
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Conferenee 
January 13-14-15, 1941 


Morning Program 
Greetings and Introduction—Prof. C. P. 
Alexander, Mass. State College (M.S. C.) 
Address of Welcome — President H. P. 
Baker, M. S. C. 


“Massachusetts Pest Control Problems”— 
George R. Elliott, Worcester, Mass. 


National Pest Control Association—William 
O. Buettner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Moths and Carpet Beetles, and Their Con- 
trol”—Dr. E. A. Back, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Brown Dog Ticks and Their Control”— 
Prof. J. J. Davis, Purdue University. 

“Questions and Answers’—N. L. Fremed, 
chairman, New York, N. Y.; Dr. R. W. 
Leiby, Cornell University; Prof. A. I. 
Bourne, M. S. C. 


Afternoon Program—2:00 P. M. 


TERMITE SyYMpPpositumM — Prof. Charles H. 
Blake, chairman, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Termites and Their Control” — Neely 
Turner, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Haven, Conn. 

“Constructive Methods of Termite Con- 
trol”—D. M. Muirhead, Duxbury, Mass. 

“Wood Preservatives”—Dr. George A. Gar- 
ratt, Yale University. 

“Questions and Answers’—Professor J. J. 
Davis, chairman, Purdue University; Geo. 
Sanders, New York, N. Y.; Bartlett W. 
Eldredge, Waltham, Mass. 


Evening Program—7:30 P. M. 


MOTION PICTURES AND DISCUSSION OF LIT- 
ERATURE — Dr. H. L. Sweetman, chair- 
man, M. S. C.—Assisted by Walter 
Dykstra, Fish & Wildlife Service, and 
George R. Elliott, Worcester, Mass. 

Motion Pictures will include “The Insect 
Enemies of Man,” “Block That Termite,” 
“Why Moths Leave Home,” and “Rats 
and Wildlife.” 

Literature: The general purpose is that of 
reviewing existing literature which is 
offered the public with regard to advice 
on common household pests to the end 
that constructively there can be evaluated 
the criticism so as to bring about sugges- 
tions for revisions, as well as material 
for an Association booklet on ‘“House- 
hold Pests.” 


January 14 
Morning and Afternoon Programs 
9:15 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. 
Prof. A. I. Bourne, chairman, M. S. C. 


The Conference group will be divided into 
two sections so that Section No. 1 will 
have Laboratory work in the morning, 
and lectures followed by discussion in 
the afternoon. Section No. 2 will have 
the lectures and discussions in the morn- 
ing, and Laboratory work in the after- 
noon. The same program will be dupli- 


{mherst. 


Mass. 


cated so as to permit for more personal 
attention. 
Part One (Section No. 1 in A. M. and 

Section No. 2 in P. M.) 

Laboratory Clinic — Prof. Charles P. 
Alexander, M. S. C.; John F. Han- 
son, M. S. C.; Dr. Marion E. Smith, 
M. S. C. 

There will be included identification, mor- 
phology, classification, and life cycles 
of insects. 

Part Two (Section No. 2 in the A. M., 

and Section No. 1 in the P. M.) 
“Wood-destroying Fungi’—Dr. M. A. 

McKenzie, M. S. C. 

“Silverfish and Their Control”—Dr. 
Harvey L. Sweetman, M. S. C. 

“Powderpost Beetles”—W. B. Becker, 
M. S. C. 

“Questions and Answers”’—F. E. 
Bohman, chairman, Hartford, 
Conn.; Dr. Henry P. Pierson, State 
Entomologist, Augusta, Maine, 
Leonard Goldman, Providence, R.I. 


Evening Program—7:15 P. M. 
BANQUET 
Toastmaster 
University. 
Speaker—Director F. J. Sievers, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Professor J. J. Davis, Purdue 


January 15 
Morning Program—9:15 A. M. 


THEIR 
Palm, chair- 


CHEMISTRY OF INSECTICIDES AND 
APPLICATION—Dr. Chas. E. 
man, Cornell University. 

“Importance of Chemistry in Pest Con- 
trol”—Dr. T. R. Hansberry, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

“Fumigants” — J. L. Horsfall, New York, 
ae A 

“Synthetic Insecticides’— Bernard Barton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Questions and Answers”—Herbert Meyer, 
chairman, Jamaica, N. Y.; Dr. F. R. 
Shaw, M. S. C.; Charles W. Houghton, 
Boston, Mass. 


Afternoon Program 


MIcE AND RAT ContTROL—George B. Lay, 
chairman, Predator and Rodent Control 
Division, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“Economic Poisons and Their Application 
in the Control of Rats and Mice”—F. E. 
Garlough, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Permanent Rat Control Programs” — 
Walter Dykstra, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Amherst, Mass. 

“Aspects of Control Problems Confronting 
Predator and Rodent Control Division”- 
George B. Lay, Boston, Mass. 

“Questions and Answers’—Geo. R. Elliott, 
chairman, Worcester, Mass.; David Fein- 
son, New Rochelle, New York; James 
Van Sloat, Greenwich, Conn. 
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° 
Notes on Eronomic Ants 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES H. BLAKE, New England Museum of Natural History 


(Continued from November Issue) 
CRAZY ANT 
-aratrechina longicornis 

Recognition characters: 1 conspic- 
uous pedicellar segment which, as in 
all the following ants, projects up- 
ward as a wedge-shaped plate called 
the scale. Workers all about the same 
size. Legs and antennae very long 
and slender. Antennae with more 
than 9 joints. Antennal scapes with 
erect hairs. Clypeal pits distinctly 
separated from antennal pits. The 
last character distinguishes the genus 
Paratrechina and the Eastern Honev 
Ant and its relatives (the genus 
Prenolepis) from such ants as the 
Cornfield and the Lawn Ants, but is 
not needed to identify the Crazy Ant 
itself. Color dark brown. Length of 
worker 3/32 inch (2.3 mm.). 

Distribution: The Crazy Ant is re- 
ported as a house ant in Boston, New 
York City, District of Columbia, and 
New Haven, Connecticut. It has been 
known for many years in European 
greenhouses, but only in the tropics 
is it found outdoors. Although found 
throughout the tropics of the world 
it is supposed to be a native of India. 

Nesting sites and nest: This ant 
nests in crevices which are used as 
found. No nest construction is under- 
taken. 

Food habits: The Crazy Ant pre- 
fers animal matter and insects but 
will take sweets and kitchen scraps. 
The food is carried to the nest. 

Life cycle: The colonies are rather 
small, containing up to 2,000 workers. 
There are commonly from 8 to 40 
queens in each colony. An entire col- 
ony may desert its nest and migrate 
to another site. 

Remarks: The name Crazy Ant is 
derived from the jerky and aimless 
manner in which the ant runs. This 
ant has two former scientific names, 
Prenolepis longicornis and Nylanderia 
longicornis. Drs. Neal Weber and M. 
R. Smith agree that Paratrechina 
longicornis is correct. 


CORNFIELD ANT or AMERICAN 
LAWN ANT 

Lasius niger alienus var. americanus 

Recognition characters: 1 pedicel- 


lar segment with a scale. Workers all 
about the same size. Antennae with 


12 joints. Clypeal pit not separated 
from antennal pit. Workers do not 
normally have ocelli. Eyes well devel- 
oped. Maxillary palpi 6-jointed, the 
last 3 joints long and nearly equal to 
each other in length. Antennal scapes 
without erect hairs. Color dark 
brownish black. Length of worker 
3/32 to 1/8 inch (2.5 to 3 mm.); of 
queen 9/32 to 5/16 inch (7 to 8 mm.). 


Distribution: Abundant throughout 
New England and generally in the 
northern United States. 


Nesting sites and nest: The nest 
may be placed nearly anywhere, in 
woods, fields, or lawns, under logs or 
stones, or among vegetation. The 
passages are rather well defined and 
the entrance is surrounded by a small 
but distinct and rather tall crater. 

Food habits: Typically the Corn- 
field Ant gathers honey dew from 
plant lice both above and_ below 
ground. It owes its common name to 
the fact that it ends and maintains 
the Corn Root Aphid throughout the 
year in corn fields. This ant some- 
times gathers nectar from flowers 
and I have seen it capture winged 
termites. Its great preference is for 
sugary foods. 

Life cycle: The workers are active 
from April until October in eastern 
Massachusetts. The winged, sexual 
forms issue from the nest in middle 
or late summer and often form a con- 
spicuous swarm. The fertilized fe- 
males hide away, without starting 
colonies, until the following spring 
(about April) when they seek colony 
sites. At this time they may be found 
running over the ground. Each colony 
contains about 200 workers. 

Remarks: To avoid confusion with 
the Large Lawn Ant or Silky Ant, 
it would be best to drop the name 
American Lawn Ant and use only the 
official name, Cornfield Ant. 


LARGE YELLOW ANT 
Lasius interjectus 

tecognition characters: 1 pedicel- 
lar segment with a scale. Workers all 
about the same size. Antennae 12- 
jointed. Clypeal pit not separated 
from antennal pit. Workers without 
ocelli, their eyes poorly developed and 
small relative to the size of the head. 
Males and females with ocelli and 
moderately large eyes. Maxillary palpi 
3 or 4-jointed. Seale of pedical high, 
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thin, and sharp-edged on top. An- 
tenna slightly thickened toward the 
tip and the last few joints not wider 
than long. Color of worker yellow, of 
queen brownish yellow. Length of 
worker 3/16 inch (5 mm.); of queen 
1/4 inch (6.5 to 7 mm.). 


Distribution: In New England, this 
ant is found from Ayer and Boston, 
Massachusetts, southward and west- 
ward through Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. It is native to the northern 
United States. Although requiring a 
slightly warmer climate it is other- 
wise not so particular about its living 
conditions as are the other yellow 
species of Lasius. 

Nesting sites and Nest: The nest is 
usually in open woods or at the bor- 
der of a field, often under a stone or 
in an old log or stump. Part of the 
passages run along the roots of 
plants. Most of the time no entrance 
exists at the surface of the ground 
but a temporary exit is formed for 
the winged males and females at the 
time of the nuptial flight. At this 
time the purblind workers may be 
seen on the surface of the ground for 
a short while. 


Food habits: This species (and all 
our other species of Lasius with yel- 
low workers) feeds entirely on honey 
dew produced by plant lice and scale 
insects living below ground on the 
roots of plants. 


Life cycle: The winged forms are 
discharged from the colony in mid or 
late summer and, after mating, the 
queens (as in the Cornfield Ant) seek 
places to spend the first winter. New 
colonies are started the following 
spring. These newly mated queens 
sometimes take shelter in houses. 
Since the colonies of the Large Yel- 
low Ant and its near relatives are not 
uncommon in gardens the winged 
forms are occasionally found in build- 
ings or on their walls. 

Remarks: In houses, this species is 
only significant as a temporary nui- 
sance. The queens are not capable of 
doing damage. 


SILKY ANT or LARGE 
LAWN ANT 
Formica fusca var. subsericea 
tecognition characters: 1 pedicel- 
lar segment with a scale. The scale 
is flat behind with a moderately sharp 
top edge. Workers only slightly vari- 
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able in size. Workers as well as sex- 
ual forms with ocelli. Antennae with 
12 joints. Clypeal pit not separated 
from antennal pit. Antennal scape 
stout, curved at base. Color black, 
body slightly shiny, gaster with a 
thin coat of white, silky hair. Length 
of worker 3/16 to 1/4 inch (5 to 6.5 
mm.) ; of queen 3/8 inch (10.5 mm.). 

Distribution: Abundant from south- 
ern Maine and central New Hamp- 
shire southward. This ant is found in 
the cooler, northern United States. 
Other varieties of Formica fusca oc- 
cur over the same range and still far- 
ther north, and still others in the 
northern parts of the Old World. 

Nesting sites and nest: While this 
ant shows little preference for one 
nesting site rather than another, 
what preference it does show is for 
open, grassy situations. The nests are 
extensive. Usually several entrances 
close together will be surrounded by 
one moderate sized crater, and event- 
ually the area occupied by the en- 
trances may be built up into a small, 
earthen mound. 

Food habits: The Silky Ant tends 
plant lice and gathers dead insects 
and has, apparently, a preference for 
sugary food. 


Life cycle: The sexual forms are 
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mature in July and August. The 
workers seem to be active in eastern 
Massachusetts from mid-April to Oc- 
tober. There is a report of workers 
that were kept in captivity 7 to 9 
months without food. 

Remarks: This is one of the ants 
frequently “enslaved” by the Blood 
Red Slave Maker (Formica san- 
guinea). 


CARPENTER ANT 
Camponotus herculeanus 
pennsylvanicus 

Recognition characters: 1 pedicel- 
lar segment with a scale. Workers 
distinctly variable in size. (The larg- 
est workers have relatively larger 
heads than do the smaller workers.) 
Workers without ocelli. Antennae 
with 12 joints. Clypeal pit not sep- 
arated from antennal pit. Clypeus not 
notched on front edge. Surface of 
body dull. Hairs on gaster rather long. 
Color black, hairs on body yellow or 
white. Length of worker 1/4 to 7/16 
inch (7 to 11 mm.); of queen 9/16 
to 5/8 inch (14 to 15 mm.). The 
queens are longer in life. A variety 
of this ant (variety ferruguineus) 
has the hind part of the thorax, the 
pedicel, the legs, and the front part 
of the gaster reddish yellow. 


Distribution: The Carpenter Ant is 
found throughout New England ex- 
cept on the highest mountains. It 
occurs generally in Canada and the 
cooler parts of the United States. The 
rest of the temperate parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere is inhabited by 
close relatives of the Carpenter Ant. 


Nesting sites and nest: The Car- 
penter Ant, from the nature of its 
nest, is, practically speaking, confined 
to wooded areas or to wooden struc- 
tures. In nature, it prefers shady 
woods. The nest itself consists of 
capacious chambers, ordinarily with 
shelves left attached to the walls, and 
broad passages from one chamber to 
another. The passages may extend 
into the earth. Excavations in wood 
may reach many feet above the 
ground. Almost always the site of the 
nest depends on prior softening of 
the wood by dampness or decay. In 
trees, this ant will quite accurately 
follow a soft streak caused by rot. 


Food habits: In nature, the Car- 
penter Ant feeds largely on honey 
dew obtained from plant lice (espe- 
cially the woolly species) and from 
tree hoppers. It also uses dead insects 
and plant juices. Although some 
workers are seen in attendance on 
the plant lice by day, it has been 
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shown that the ant is largely noctur- 
nal. Indoors, this ant seeks sweet 
substances. 

Life cycle: In eastern Massachu- 
setts this species is, at least, some- 
what active from mid-March to late 
November. The workers can survive 
at least 6 weeks at an average tem- 
perature below 25° F. The Carpenter 
Ant can hardly find an abundant food 
supply, perhaps no food at all, at the 
beginning and end of its active peri- 
od. However, the larger kinds of ants 
can go for a long time without food. 


Fully developed colonies contain 
1,900 to 3,000 workers. Sexual indi- 
viduals are first produced when the 
colony is 3 to 6 years old. Each colony 
produces about 300 per year. There 
may be more than one queen in a 
colony and, in addition, the largest 
workers may lay eggs. These eggs 
seem only to produce males. Males 
and females become mature in the 
fall and remain in the nest over the 
following winter. Departure for mat- 
ing takes place in the spring and 
summer. After mating, the queen 
makes or finds a small chamber in 
which she remains, sealed up, until 
her first brood of workers is adult. 
This requires two months, at least, 
and sometimes as long as 10 months. 


A Carpenter Ant colony eventually 
dies out spontaneously. 

Remarks: Workers of the Carpen- 
ter Ant have withstood immersion in 
cold water for as long as 70 hours. 

The variety ferrugineus seems to 
have habits very similar to those of 
the typical Carpenter Ant. It is much 
less common. 


NEW YORK ANT 
Camponotus herculeanus ligniperdus 
var. noveboracensis 

Recognition characters: Structur- 
ally very similar to the Carpenter 
Ant, but the surface of the gaster 
is shiny and its hairs very short and 
sparse. Color black, thorax and pedi- 
cel dark red, hairs on body whitish. 
Length of worker 1/4 to 3/8 inch (6 
to 9 mm.); of queen 9/16 inch (14 
mm.). 

Distribution: The New York Ant is 
found all over New England and even 
up to quite high altitudes. It is native 
to northeastern North America. 

Nesting sites and nest: This ant 
prefers damper situations than those 
usually selected by the Carpenter 
Ant. These two ants do not differ 
essentially in the manner of nest con- 
struction. 

Food habits and life cycle: As far 
as known, do not differ significantly 
from those of the Carpenter Ant. 

Remarks: The male of this ant is 
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Looking at His Industry * 


By €. NORMAN DOLD, Chicago, II. 


NTOMOLOGISTS, public of- 
i ficials, chemists, manufac- 
turers and, in fact, almost everyone 
has been “looking at” us for the big 
part of an hour so we might as well 
hold before us a mirror and take a 
good look at ourselves. If our “col- 
lective face’ is red when we gaze at 
it, let us hope it is not due too much 
to embarrassment caused by our 
shortcomings, but rather to the ap- 
pearance of ruddy health as an in- 
dustry. 

Some one recently said that a busi- 
ness man to be successful nowadays 
must be a contortionist — he must 
keep his back to the wall, his ear to 
the ground, his shoulder to the wheel, 
his nose to the grindstone, his head 
level, his wpper lip stiff, and his feet 
on the ground. I believe we as an 
industry are trying hard to at least 
keep our feet on the ground. 

For years we operated our respec- 
tive establishments so as to avoid 
our competitors as much as possible. 
All too often we distrusted them. We 
sat back in relative complacency try- 
ing to “kid” the public as well as 
ourselves that we had some myster- 
ious concoctions which were known 
to us alone and our competitors be- 
cause of the lack of these things 
could not perform the pest control 
miracles which we were capable of 
doing. All the while, incidentally, 
salesmen for the supply houses were 
selling the same materials to all 
operators, our competitors as well 
as ourselves, and no doubt telling 
them how to mix and apply the stuff 
the same as we were told. 

We have found that to be a winner 
consistently, one has to have some- 
thing on the ball—something aside 
from bunkum. Largely, bunkum is 
being eliminated from our sales talk. 
It is refreshing to know that science 
is taking the place of this so-called 
bunkum, which is as it should be. 
What is my authority for such a 
statement? In brief, scientific men 
who have preceded me here today 
have proven this for me. We could 
cite as further proof the four annual 
conferences held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Louisiana State University, Uni- 





wholly black and not distinguishable 
in any known way from the male Car- 
penter Ant. 
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vesity of California and now the 
Massachusetts State College, spon- 
sored by these leading universities 
in cooperation with our Association: 
likewise, I could cite the cooperation 
of Governmental and other research 
men as well as manufacturers and 
supply houses. The whole trend in 
our business is toward things scien- 
tific. The natural reaction is that the 
present day operators know to a 
larger extent what they are doing 
and how to do it than did our pre- 
decessors with the very logical result 
that a better job is being done for 
our public. (If we are honest in do- 
ing the job as we know it should be 
done.) That is, or should be, the goal 
of all service industries. 

As we recognize the need of a 
“common language” in discussing 
household pest control work, we are 
nearer our goal as a P.C.O. We also 
see the need of greater correlation 
in publicized statements concerning 
pest control which is another way of 
saying that much revision is neces- 
sary in some of the printed matter 
at the present being distributed 
whether it be Governmental pamph- 
lets, advertising material from the 
P.C.O.s or claims made by manufac- 
turers and supply houses. The ten- 
dency is toward a more cooperative 
attitude in that direction and we who 
are close to the service angle or in 
the more intimate work of elimina- 
tion and control of household pests 
realize how important it is for us to 
properly diagnose cases and all of us 
talk the same language. 


The most obvious lesson any in- 
dustry can learn (and seemingly the 
most difficult) is that good relations 
outside grow from good relations in- 
side. No one will deny that progress 
has been made in that respect. The 
pest control industry is attracting 
men, many of whom have a univer- 
sity background, men who realize that 
science has an important role to play, 
men who know that ethics is more 
than just another word in the dic- 
tionary, men who can play ball with 
their competitors, and not only sur- 
vive but benefit from the game. Men 
of this type make for better public 
relations. Indeed, our entire: Conven- 
tion program is set up to aid in ar- 





*Paper read at the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Pest Control Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, Ind., October 30, 1940. 
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riving at a proper “formula” for 
satisfactory jobs. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
interesting business than ours. It is 
never monotonous, always challeng- 
ing, with never a dull moment. A 
cross section of those who make up 
the personnel of this industry would 
reveal that we are for the most part 
small business men. To be successful 
we are forced to be versatile. We 
must know something of chemistry, 
entomology, mammalogy, as well as 
the fundamentals of business such as 
advertising, selling, collecting, book- 
keeping and what not. We say this 
in spite of occasional crack-pots who 
think this business is something that 
can be learned over night. Obviously, 
most of our companies are too small 
to departmentalize extensively, hence, 
to better know all that we should to 
be reasonably proficient we must 
attend Conventions and Conferences, 
read trade journals, Government and 
Experiment Station pamphlets, and 
keep ever on the alert so that in the 
next ten years we might continue to 
score the advances which have char- 
acterized this industry during the 
past decade. To that end let us each 
resolve to hold our gains and strive 
for greater advances. 
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Insects to Come Into Their 
Own At Zoo Under Dr. 
Ditmars' Care 


A department of insects in which there 
will be a series of seasonal and permanent 
exhibits of ants, grasshoppers, tarantulas, 
centipedes, scorpions and other insects will 
be opened next spring at the New York 
Zoological Park, the Bronx, it was an- 
nounced recently. The department, which 
will be under the curatorship of Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, will be the first large- 
scale attempt the zoo has ever made at 
insect display. 

For at least the first year’s exhibit of 
the new department only summertime dis- 
plays will be attempted for a majority of 
the local insects. Plans are being drawn for 
an open-air series of exhibit cases set in 
panels. Beside each case will be labels ex- 
plaining the insects’ habits and economic 
importance. 

Most of the local insects are inactive at 
the end of summer, but tropical species 
may be continued over the winter in one 
of the zoo’s permanent buildings. Hardy in- 
sects, such as mound-building ants, how- 
ever, wll occupy their habitat groups 
throughout the year. It is hoped that even- 
tually the insect collection will have a 
permanent building of its own and can be 
operated on a year-round basis.—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


It takes about 14,000 average-sized ants 
to weigh a pound. 


Woman Seriously Ill From Black 
Widow Spider's Bite 


Mrs. Philip R. Kennedy, 1410 North Ches- 
ter Street, Indianapolis, Ind., wife of a 
police radio officer, was in a serious condi- 
tion at her home late Monday, suffering 
from two bites from a black widow spider, 
according to an article in the Indianapolis 
News. 

State health authorities and officials of 
the Indiana University medical center took 
a deep interest in the case because it was 
the first of its kind here for some time. 
A half hour after being bitten Mrs. Ken- 
nedy became ill, suffered chills and shock 
and was in severe pain. 


Cockroaches Get Along With 
Any Vitamin A 


Supposedly necessary for all forms of 
animal life, Vitamin A has been found en- 
tirely superfluous in at least one species— 
the common cockroach. Experiments dem- 
onstrating this have been reported by Dr. 
C. M. McCay, Cornell University.—Science 
News Letter. 

——$___— 9 ——__— 


A man is what he is, not what men say 
he is. His character no man can touch; only 
he, himself, can damage that. His reputa- 
tion is what men say he is. That, truly, can 
be damaged by others. But reputation is 
for time, character is for eternity. 

—Anna Jameson. 
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An Entomologist Looks at the 


Pest Control Industry 


By PROFESSOR J. J. DAVIS, Purdue University 


Epitor’s Note: The following address 
was delivered by Prof. J. J. Davis at the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Pest Control Association October 30, 1940. 


T IS rather difficult for one en- 
4 tomologist to voice the thoughts 
of his colleagues, because opinions 
vary perhaps according to the extent 
of contact with the industry. In years 
past trained entomologists have been 
skeptical of the commercial pest con- 
trol operator, partly because obser- 
vations have revealed to him some 
of the questionable practices and 
partly because he had little contact 
with the industry as a whole and little 
knowledge of those who were per- 
forming a worthwhile service. For- 
tunately conditions are changing 
rapidly and more and more entomolo- 
gists are becoming better acquainted 
with the P.C.O.’s and this to a large 
degree because the National Pest 
Control Association has been gener- 
ous in inviting the entomologists to 
their annual conventions. I am proud 
that I have had a part in getting 
entomologists to attend these conven- 
tions and in so doing I believe I 
have been of greater service to the 
entomologists than to the commercial 
operators. Furthermore, I am happy 
to say that to date, every entomolo- 
gist who has contacted pest control 
operators through their convention 
gatherings has stated, usually rather 
emphatically, that he was agree- 
ably surprised and pleased at the 
sincerity of those in the commercial 
field and their honest and energetic 
effort to improve and maintain stand- 
ards. May I quote from one such 
letter: “Frankly, | went to that con- 
ference with some misgiving. My pre- 
vious experiences with unorganized 
pest control operators had been any- 
thing but assuring. I can sincerely 
say, however, that I came away from 
the conference with an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward the men who 
are engaged in pest control opera- 
tions. I am now convinced that the 
organized workers in this field are 
sincerely and industriously attempt- 
ing to place their vocation upon at 
least a semi-professional basis and 
to render ethical service in the field 
where such service is greatly needed.” 

Thus I can assure you that the 
entomologists who are getting ac- 





quainted with those in the industry, 
have a deep respect for members of 
this Association who are looking to- 
ward better service. They recognize 
pest control service as a means of 
better living and that yours is a 
potentially important and needed 
service to the nation and to the 
human race. 

You will note that the writer of 
the quotation just given stressed the 
term “organized workers.” There is 
no doubt that organization and close 
cooperation of local groups, state 
groups and national groups is highly 
beneficial to the industry as a whole. 
To emphasize this point may I quote 
from the address of Dr. Charles M. 
A. Stine, Vice-President of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, 
in addressing the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges, as follows: 
“The great institutions which you 
head pioneered in impressing upon 
the national consciousness that only 
through union with science can agri- 
culture hope to achieve its destiny 
in this modern world.” We might 
say with equal truthfulness and em- 
phasis that only by union of the 
pest control industry with science 
can it hope to achieve its goal in 
this modern world. 


And so, as the entomologist looks 
at the pest control industry, perhaps 
he sees, first of all, a young but 
strong national organization and in- 
creasing numbers of local and state 
group organizations. This is one of 
the bright spots in the industry and 
is certain to result in clearing up 
some of the features of the industry 
which have given entomologists so 
much concern. 

Before looking at the industry too 
critically, let us first define the 
P.C.O. and his industry. Entomology 
is the study of insects. Economic or 
applied entomology is that phase of 
entomology dealing with the preven- 
tion and control of harmful insects 
and the utilization of those which 
are beneficial or useful in one way 
or another. The pest control oper- 
ator, as your association defines the 
term is one who offers a service in 
the form of controlling pests, essen- 
tially insects and other arthropod 
pests and including certain other 
animal pests, particularly rats and 
mice. 
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In the past, entomologists and pest 
control operators alike have thought 
of each other as wholly unrelated. 
To be sure there was little to con- 
nect the two for most commercial 
operators were such through appren- 
ticeship. The term entomologist has 
been applied usually to those who 
have had college training in the sub- 
ject and who have taken up the sub- 
ject as their vocation in teaching, 
research, extension, regulatory, sales 
promotion, museum curator, or con- 
sulting and service work. As a matter 
of fact, as I see it, the college trained 
entomologist and the properly trained 
apprentice pest control operator, are 
both equally entitled to the name en- 
tomologist. At the present time, in 
the majority of cases, the college 
trained entomologist is far better 
trained fundamentally in the science 
of entomology while the apprentice 
trained entomologist has the practi- 
cal service training but lacks the fun- 
damental and broad training which I 
believe is essential for the develop- 
ment of the industry into a profes- 
sion. In other words, the pest control 
industry is in a stage of transition, 
much as has been the experience in 
medicine, pharmacy, law, and other 
callings now recognized as_ profes- 
sions. It was only a few years back 
that one could enter these profes- 
sions through apprenticeship train- 
ing. Now state regulations demand 
educational training as well as prac- 
tical experience for entering these 
professions. With these trends, the 
pest control industry offers good op- 
portunities for the college trained 
entomologist. This does not mean that 
such a person can immediately qualify 
as a professional operator, any more 
than a medically trained man can en- 
ter the medical profession until he 
has completed a satisfactory intern- 
ship: But the college trained man 
plus suitable apprenticeship, and with 
proper personality and a practical or 
business viewpoint, is bound to have 
a better background to give him and 
his clientele confidence. As a corol- 
lary of this, it is most valuable for 
the operator now in business to ac- 
quire as much fundamental entomol- 
ogical training as possible, otherwise, 
other attributes being equal, he can- 
not compete with the professional en- 
tomologist who goes into the pest 
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control field. I believe this is fully 
realized by the men in the industry 
as evidenced by the increasing atten- 
dance at the educational conferences 
being conducted in several state edu- 
cational institutions, also by the fact 
that more and more established oper- 
ators are sending their children to 
colleges to be trained in the science 
of entomology. 


May I state these views in another 
way. The entomologist recognizes the 
reliable commercial operator as un- 
usually well trained in the procedure 
of application. However, the entomol- 
ogist sees the pest control operator 
as one who too often uses a stereo- 
typed procedure. As a rule he does 
not have a sufficient background or 
fundamentals to recognize the sources 
of trouble and eliminate the source to 
prevent a recurrence. Thus we reiter- 
ate that pest control calls for a train- 
ing in entomology which will enable 
the operator to diagnose the trouble, 
understand the conditions responsible 
for the trouble, and treat accordingly. 
Again I repeat that the entomologist 
recognizes the fact that neither col- 
lege training alone nor apprenticeship 
alone, is sufficient. He realizes more 
and more that practical experience is 
an essential to success in the future 
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just as much as internship for the 
physician, but that technical and 
practical training are both essential 
for the future of the pest control in- 
dustry as a profession. 

At the present time the entomolo- 
gist recognizes three general types of 
persons attempting pest control serv- 
ice. These are evident throughout the 
industry, but more especially in the 
fields of rat and termite control. 
First, we have the competent oper- 
ator, the majority of whom are also 
ethical and honest in their service. 
Second, we have those who entered 
the field and who are honest and sin- 
cere at heart but lack the training 
and experience to provide a reliable 
service. The third group — usually 
itinerant operators, are those who 
are outright frauds for they diagnose 
the trouble to suit the situation and 
are equally unreliable in any treat- 
ment they may apply. As one ento- 
mologist wrote me: “I do not know 
of any case where an itinerant oper- 
ator was a dependable operator, or in 
which he did satisfactory work. Get- 
ting these itinerant operators cleaned 
out would do more than any other 
one thing to establish confidence in 
the pest control industry.” 


Perhaps in every industry or pro- 
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fession there are those who might be 
placed in the same category as the 
fraudulent pest control operator, but 
these frauds seem to cast a greater 
reflection on the P.C.O. industry than 
in other industries and one disreput- 
able operator can do much harm to 
the reputation of the industry as a 
whole. 


Perhaps the most questionable fea- 
tures of the pest control industry as 
seen by the entomologist are those 
relating to ethics, prices, advertising, 
and sales promotion. 

The entomologist sees in the classi- 
fied telephone directory and else- 
where exaggerated claims of com- 
mercial operators. Such statements 
as “the only,” “the lowest prices,” 
“completely exterminate,” “complete 
control in 24 hours,” “government ap- 
proved,” and “graduate entomologist”’ 
are terms which raise a question in 
the minds of entomologists. It is 
not so much the question of the 
amount of advertising but the 
type of advertising. Is it necessary 
to take a full page of advertis- 
ing in a telephone directory and 
bring into play such statements as 
just quoted—and incidentally at an 
enormous expenditure? Like in the 
professions, such as medicine, per- 
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haps gaudy advertising can be re- 
duced and replaced in part with edu- 
cation of the public by truthful arti- 
cles, moving pictures, and lectures, 
stressing the services that are per- 
formed by the pest control operator. 
Entomologists would like to see a dis- 
tinct trend toward dignity and truth- 
fulness in contacts with the public. 


The entomologist sees and hears 
of controversial claims and methods 
used by different commercial control 
operators. This lack of fairness on 
the part of one operator with his com- 
petitor raises a question not only 
from the entomologist but from the 
public as well, resulting in great 
harm to the whole industry. 


Perhaps the one outstanding un- 
ethical feature of the industry as 
seen by the entomologist is “price 
cutting.” The practice is entirely too 
common to take pot-shots at business 
held by competitors, cutting prices to 
a point where there can be no profit 
if the work is properly done, rather 
than make any concerted effort to 
develop new business which may 
never have employed a pest control 
operator’s service. Emphatically do I 
say that price cutting is not only un- 
ethical but ruination to the whole in- 
dustry. The entomologist believes 
that the P.C.O. salesman can well af- 
ford stressing service rather than 
price. And at this point may I say 
that the continued lowering of prices 
is the responsibility of pest control 
operators and not of the public or of 
official entomologists. 

Another questionable 
the pest control industry as seen by 
the entomologist is sales promotion 
methods and in the present instance 
“pressure salesmanship.” Exaggera- 
tion of damage by termites and the 
misrepresentation of clothes moth 
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destruction have been entirely too 
common. To scare people into the be- 
lief that they must have service or 
suffer the loss of their property is 
neither good ethics nor good sales- 
manship in my opinion. 


Some pest control operators believe 
entomologists are attempting to su- 
perimpose their science on the busi- 
ness of the industry and are offering 
services which should be turned over 
to the pest control operator. The en- 
tomologist recognizes the fact that 
his profession has developed as a 
need of the agricultural population 
and little opportunity has been af- 
forded for the study of insect prob- 
lems which are not problems of the 
farmer. They also recognize the fact 
that they as federal or state officials, 
are public servants, and are expected 
to give advice and aid to those need- 
ing assistance. Naturally the commer- 
cial pest control operator wants the 
people to come to him, and at times 
berates the entomologist who tells the 
people what to do to destroy pests. 
What is the answer to this problem? 
A change cannot be made over night 
but may I say that more and more the 
public is asking, “Where can I get 
service,” rather than “What can I do 
myself.”” To answer this problem | 
would say that we need more and 
more strict legislation, within the 
national associations and within the 
states, until we have regulations 
equivalent to those of the medical and 
legal professions. There must be more 
entomologically trained men added to 
the industry, to act, not only as 
trained technicians, but also as liaison 
officers with technical entomologists. 


The entomologist sees a lack of 
fundamental and practical research in 
the field of household pest problems. 
This lack of activity can not be laid 


at the door of the entomologist. Re- 
search is possible only through grants 
made by interested organizations or 
through demand on those who direct 
state and federal expenditures. Ob- 
viously public expenditures are made 
for those things for which there is a 
demand. Until there is a sufficiently 
strong demand from the pest control 
operators, public funds will not be 
available. 

The entomologist sees a need of 
educating the public. The public needs 
to be honestly educated as to the im- 
portance of insects, to be able to 
judge the fairness of methods and 
prices, and how to evaluate services. 
This is a duty which is a responsibil- 
ity of the national association and the 
entomologists alike. 


As I see the situation, there is an 
unusual field for the pest control 
operator and a field for much needed 
service. The entomologist sees the in- 
dustry as one which needs more or- 
ganization, more education, better 
ethics or perhaps I should say the 
complete adoption of the association 
code of ethics, and above all a drastic 
procedure against price cutting and 
competitor criticism. 

——_—_— @ —____ __ 


Federal Trade 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
released for publication a few stip- 
ulations that involve agreements on 
the part of three companies to cease 
and desist from certain representa- 
tions. 

The K-R-O Company 


The K-R-O Company, a 


corporation, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


vendor-advertiser, was 
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engaged in selling a rat killing preparation 
designated K-R-O (Kills Rats Only). 


In a stipulation filed and approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission the vendor- 
advertiser agreed, in connection with the 
dissemination of future advertising, to cease 
and desist from representing directly or by 
implication: 


(a) That said preparation is a sure killer 
and will make rats go outside to die 
unless their burrows or habitats are 
outside of the homes and other build- 
ings, or that it will drive rats out of 
homes or other buildings once and for 
all, or that it will protect homes, or 
farm buildings, or livestock, or sup- 
plies from damage by rats, or that 
K-R-O is the most effective rat killer 
on the market. 


The said The K-R-O Company agrees not 
to publish, or cause to be published, any 
testimonial containing any representation 
contrary to the foregoing agreement. 


O. S. Schaffer as Per-Mo Moth- 
proof Company 


O. S. Schaffer, an individual, trading as 
Per-Mo Mothproof Company, engaged in the 
preparation of a liquid intended to be used 
as a treatment for fabrics to do away with 
moths and in the sale thereof under the trade 
name “Per-Mo,” in interstate commerce, in 
competition with other individuals and with 
firms, partnerships and corporations like- 
wise engaged, entered into the following 
agreement to cease and desist from the al- 
leged unfair methods of competition in 
commerce as set forth therein. 
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O. S. Schaffer in connection with the 
sale and distribution of his products in 
commerce, as defined by said act, agreed to 
cease and desist from the use of the words 
“Permanent Mothproof Liquid” as descrip- 
tive of said product; and from the use of 
the word “permanent” or any other word 
or words of similar meaning, or of any 
statement or representation, the effect of 
which tends or may tend to convey the be- 
lief to purchasers that the moth immuniz- 
ing effect of said product will last, continue 
or endure or will remain fixed or constant 
indefinitely or that the use of said product 
will assure constant, equal efficacy against 
moths throughout the years or that such 
efficacy will not be impaired by dry clean- 
ing, exposure or use. 


O. S. Schaffer also agreed that should he 
ever resume or indulge in any of the afore 
said methods, acts or practices which he has 
herein agreed to discontinue, or in the 
event the Commission should issue its com- 
plaint and institute formal proceedings 
against the respondent as provided herein, 
this stipulation as to the facts and agree- 
ment to cease and desist, if relevant, may be 
received in such proceedings as evidence of 
the prior use by the respondent of the 
methods, acts or practices herein referred 
to. 


The Imperial Chemical Co. 


The Imperial Chemical Company, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, has entered into a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
which it agrees to cease and desist from 
certain representations in the sale of in- 
secticides. 


Among representations which the _ re- 
spondent agrees to discontinue are that its 
product “Bug-Dust-O-Cide” is an “all pur- 
pose” insecticide constituting “dependable” 
or adequate protection for gardens, flowers, 
shrubs or plants against damage by insects 
generally; that it can be depended upon to 
prevent plant disease, or that it is superior 
to or more powerful than various compar- 
able competitive products. 


The respondent also agrees to cease rep- 
resenting by statements such as “Rotenone 
is thirty-eight times stronger than lead ar 
senate as a stomach poison to bugs and 
insects,” that its product generally is more 
efficacious than lead arsenate as an insecti- 
cide, or that it is a stomach poison for all 
bugs or insects. “Rotenone” was advertised 
as an ingredient of “Bug-Dust-O-Cide,” ac- 
cording to the stipulation. 


The respondent further agrees to cease 
making unqualified representations that 


Bug-Dust-O-Cide neither stunts, injures nor 
retards the growth or development of plant 
life or has any injurious effect thereon, and 
to discontinue stating that this product or 
other insecticide containing nicotine or other 
toxic ingredient in sufficient quantity to 
cause injury, when taken into the human 
or animal system, is non-poisonous to hu- 
mans or domestic animals. 


— 


“Enemy Control" 


The locust’s only idea of defending itself 
is to squirt its enemy’s face full of a fluid 
from its own body. 
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Poison Believed to Have Been a Deadly Roach Powder Baked Into 
Pancakes Kills 11 Men at Salvation Army in Pittsburgh 
and Makes 52 Others Desperately Ill—reads 


recent newspaper headlines. 


N. P. €. 
industry of disaster. 


The latest newspaper accounts indicate 
that 12 persons have been killed and there 
are others still at the hospital recuperating. 
These later newspaper articles indicate that 
the city chemists have determined “that 
Sodium Fluoride—a white roach powder— 
had become mixed with flour used in break- 
fast pancakes.” Dr. Kooser, House Resident 
Physician at St. Francis Hospital, is quoted 
in the newspaper as saying about the poison 
that “it is a terrible poison. It destroys the 
blood cells.” Deputy Coroner Wiehagen is 
also quoted in these newspaper articles as 
piving a verbatim statement from one of 
the officials of the Salvation Army who had 
complained about seeing roaches and had 
inquired of the chef if there was any powder 
available to exterminate them, “the chef 
said he had some powder. He opened the 
cupboard and showed me a paper bag. It 
was not marked.” 


Separate and apart from the above case, 
the Health Authorities, through their food 
inspectors canvassed public kitchens and 
warned the restaurant owners that insecti- 
cides should not be kept near food. The 
newspaper article states further, “In five 
cases, it was revealed, the inspectors dis- 
covered roach powder stacked alongside 





A. Membership Service Letter quoted verbatim below analyzes implications to 
Offers constructive preventive measures. 





baking powder, flour and similar ingredi- 
ents, and in each case ordered the restau- 
rants to remove Sodium Fluoride out of the 
kitchen.” 

We have found from experience that when 
there are unfortunate incidents that involve 
fatalities or undiplomatic references made 
as to possible hazards of substances used 
by our industry, even though no one of our 
pest control industry is directly concerned 
as to the fatalities or unfortunate incidents, 
the public immediately views our industry as 
dangerous and becomes very apprehensive 
concerning services that we render and the 
materials we use. Authorities do not, how- 
ever, get to the source of correcting a sys- 
tem that allows poisons to be sold to in- 
experienced individuals. 

The result of such publicity and radio 
broadcasting has been reflected in an op- 
portunistic type of crooked mind that has 
resulted in suits that allege harm resulting 
after the regular service visits of our firms 
or in other words made for loss of business 
because the public developed a fear com- 
plex. May we, therefore, pass along to you 
some pertinent remarks that it may be well 
for every pest control firm to have in its 
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possession so that the information can be 
properly utilized. 


i—Instruct all service employees to be 
extremely careful with regard to the dis- 
tribution, dusting, etc., of insecticides. Em- 
ployees should take enough time out to re- 
move articles of food that may come in 
direct contact with insecticides that are 
toxic in nature. 


2—Instruct employees that tney should 
never leave any products, whether they be 
toxic or non-toxic in nature, no matter how 
much pleading is done by well meaning 
clients, unless these substances are in prop- 
erly labeled containers and the comments 
on the container clearly indicate whether 
or not there are any substances of a poison- 
ous nature contained therein. If there 
should be any poisonous substances in the 
insecticide, the label should at all times 
provide the antidote. 


3—While we have provided information 
through previous service letters the anti- 
dote for Sodium Fluoride or any fluorine 
in general, as well as other substances it 
may be opportune to reiterate a couple of 
the antidotes commonly used for fluorine 
compounds. 


(a) Calcium lactate or Milk of Mag- 
nesia: followed by an emetic (tablespoonful 
Mustard in tumbler of warm water) or 
Ipecac, so as to induce vomiting. Call a 
doctor who will probably use a_ stomach 
pump. 


(b) Fluorides: Calcium compounds, pref- 
erably one per cent solution of Calcium 
chloride, lime water. Also an emetic and 
induce vomiting, plenty of milk after vomit- 
ing. Call a doctor. In emergency, solution 
of white wall plaster. 
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A New Bulb Market for You 


Many householders do their own service work. Since you 
can't sell 100°% of them service, you can sell them the 
“makings."’ Help yourself to a new source of easy profit 






ral Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Announcing 


by selling them a New Centro- 
bulb Jr.—a 4-oz. bellows having 
all the features of the 
professional Centrobulb. 


large 


Heaviest metal nozzle 
with deep cut thread. 


~ 


Largest opening for 
easy filling. 


w 


Stay tight screen to 
avoid clogging. 


Write for our surprisingly 
low prices and start mak- 
ing these extra profits at 
y once. 


New York, N. Y. 
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4—F rom the standpoint of a few chemical 
facts, we quote the following: 


(a) U. S. Dispensatory—2I1st Edition 
(1934) by Wood and Lawall. The fatal dose 
of sodium fluoride for a man is between 
5 and 10 grams (75 to 150 grains). 


Grains Grams Ounces Teaspoon 
75 4.88 0.171 A little more than % full 
150 9.76 0.842 About 1.4 full 


(b) Article 51 of New York State Law on 
Pharmacy terms any chemical is a poison 
that is liable to be destructive to adult hu 
man life in quantities of 60 grains. 


(c) By actual weight 1 level teaspoonful 
holds 0.25 ounce sodium fluoride. 


5—It has always seemed to us that the 
general public should not be permitted to 
use certain toxic substances and to that end, 
there are prevailing laws in some cities that 
prevent the use of poisonous materials in 
certain types of establishments unless they 
be applied by experienced and licensed pest 
control operators. We are purposely quoting 
two sections of the Sanitary Code of the 
Board of Health of New York City, which 
might be worthy of consideration in other 
cities. 

(a) “No person shall in any building, ves- 
sel or other enclosed space in the City of 
New York use a fumigant, exterminator or 
insecticide for the destruction or control of 
insects, vermin, germs, rodents or other 
pests, or engage in the business of such 
fumigation or extermination without a per- 
mit issued therefor by the Board of Health 
or otherwise than in accordance with the 
terms of said permit and the regulations 
of said Board. This provision, however, shall 
not apply to a person using an extermina- 
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tor or insecticide in his own home, dwelling 7—It is always advisable to have posted 
or place of business, except that if the place for reference the antidotes of all toxic sub- 
of business is one where food is stored, 
prepared or held or kept for sale, no poison- 
ous exterminator or insecticide may be used 
by such person.” 


stances that are used by any pest control 
firm in the event of emergencies. John Opitz, 
Inc., has generously provided such chart, 
and if you have not already this chart, by 

(b) “Sec. 141. Poisonous, deleterious, and all means communicate with John Opitz, 
unw holesome substances; use as food pro-_ Inc., at 50-14 39th Street, Long Island City, 
hibited. No person, being the owner, lessee, N. Y. They will be pleased to send you one 
manager, or in charge of any place in which : 
food or drink is produced, manufactured, 
prepared, packed, stored, distributed, offered 8—Our Association will be pleased to co- 
for sale, or sold shall therein or thereat, operate with any pest control firms or gov- 
offer or have, for food or drink, or to be ernmental officials who will 
eaten or drunk, any poisonous deleterious, 
or unwholesome substance, or allow any- 


of these charts without any charge. 


report any 
careless practices of pest control firms. Our 
Fhe ; pest control firms may on occasion notice 
thereet, dangerous to lite or prejudicial to carcles® practices and prefer to keep their 
health.” : . own names out of the picture. The Associa- 
tion will report flagrant abuses of careless- 
6—There has been a definite trend toward ness providing specific addresses are sup- 
the coloring of Fluorine compounds. Indeed, _ plied. Where there are regulations and firms 
the National Association of Insecticide & are not complying, as for example in mat- 
Disinfectant Manufacturers has issued a_ ter of coloring, by all means purchase sam- 
suggestion as to the desirability of having _ ples and send to our office. If possible pro- 
Fluorine compounds colored Nile Blue. Other vide us with affidavit of purchase that is 
cities merely prefer to indicate that the made. 
white Fluorine compound should be colored. 
Cleveland, Ohio; New York, New York, and We 
Newark, New Jersey, among others, make it 
mandatory for the coloring of Fluorine com- 
pounds using phraseology along the follow- 
ing lines: 


deplore situations as happened in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and believe our pest control 
industry can render a valuable service in 
setting up precautionary measures and rec- 
ommend that many publications and syndi- 
“No person shall sell, offer for sale or cated articles refrain from suggesting the 
give away any fluoride to be used as an public using toxic substances which should 
exterminator or insecticide, unless said be handled only by experienced and compe- 
fluoride is distinctly colored Nile Blue. No tent pest control operators. 
fluoride, other than fluoride distinctly col- 
ored Nile Blue shall be used as an extermi- 


nator or insecticide by anyone other than Permission to reprint the foregoing was granted 
persons engaged in the business of exter- by the National Pest Control Association, for 
mination.”—Newark, N. J. which we extend our thanks.—Ed. 





1941 BRUSH CATALOG! 


Our new 1941 brush catalog is now ready for distribution. 
We manufacture a very complete line of floor brushes and 


miscellaneous items for the janitor trade. If you are calling 











It's heavier than air. Instead of drifting harmlessly over 


and away from rodent retreats, it sinks into them. e He 
backs up—and fights to no avail. Soon he has to come 
out. for air, but too late. Already he has received the 
lethal dose and he dies quickly—in the open, where he 
is easily swept up. @ With LARVACIDE you don't merely 
hope for results, you GET them. In space work use a 


pint to each 7.000 cubic feet. and for 


one-half fluid ounce. 


e Use LARVACIDE 


7) wind bite ” ee sities CREAMERIES 
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What to DO About Him. 


on this trade, and are interested in selling brushes, we have 


a good proposition to offer you. 






burrows about BRUSHES FOR 
SCHOOLS 
HOTELS 
RESTAURANTS 





ETC. 
Most Complete Line in U. S. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
Lharwacicle & COMPANY FLOUR CITY BRUSH COMPANY 


Cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and 1 Ib. bottles Established 1816 MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


(especially convenient for small jobs) each 117 
in safety can, 6 and 12 to wooden case. 
Stocked in major cities. 


Liberty Street PACIFIC COAST BRUSH COMPANY 


NEW YORK Los Angeles California 
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Applying Insect Life History 


Information to Pest Control 


By W. E. MeCAULEY, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


T has long been felt by the writer 
ft that there is too wide a gap be- 
tween the available scientific infor- 
mation and the practical aspects of 
such knowledge. To illustrate what I 
mean I have taken the life history 
information of four common roaches 
as determined by Gould and Deay' 
and have developed or further an- 
alyzed this data to demonstrate what 
such information should mean to the 
owners of property. It is, I believe, 
the duty of the P.C.O. to accurately 
utilize such information in his sales 
contacts. 





Probably the most common ques- 
tion asked by those troubled with in- 


sects is, “Where do they come from ?”’ 
This table shows not only where they 
come from but just about how fast 
we can expect them. It emphasizes 
the need for action before the popu- 
lation builds up. This information 
explains why our more troublesome 
German species can outnumber the 
larger species despite the fact that a 
single pair of the latter may produce 
more than four times as many imme- 
diate progeny as a pair of the former. 
The time required for maturing, the 
preoviposition period and the incuba- 
tion period become of utmost impor- 
tance in calculating the potentials in 
relation to time. Another considera- 
tion is that of hazards to which any 
group or species is exposed. It is read- 


fulfill their purpose of reproduction 
than are those whose lives are spread 
out over a longer period. 

There is top-heavy evidence in this 
table against guarantees by the 
P.C.O. insuring freedom from roaches 
for extensive periods. Couple this 
with the migratory nature of the in- 
sects plus the likelihood of reinfesta- 
tion by movement of commodities and 
the futility of extensive guarantees 
can be seen. Some operators might 
argue that they have been “getting 
by” with such claims, or that they 
must use them to meet competition. 
My only comment is that the public 
is easily misled if they can “save” 
thereby. Too many instances of “suc- 
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2. “Room” temperatures varied between 65 and 92 


F. during the five years of these studies. During a 24-hour period the tempera- 


ture often varied as much as 20 degrees, while the humidity for the most part was low. 


3. “Constant” temperatures were maintained in a chamber adjusted for 85° F. 


and varied not more than three degrees either way 


during the three years. Humidity varied from 30 to 70 per cent, with an occasional week with a higher average. 
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inconsistent but many instances are 
known where pest control is little 
more than a matter of form; compe- 
tition having reduced prices until it 
is impossible to meet them and main- 
tain high standards of workmanship. 
Perhaps you are wondering what all 
this has to do with scientific informa- 
tion about roaches. It is my thought 
that one way to overcome such con- 
ceptions of pest control is the advan- 
tageous use of scientific information 
presented as fact undistorted by 
propaganda. The sooner services re- 
place magic as the P.C.O.’s main 
stock in trade the better for the in- 
dustry and all concerned. It is my 
intention to enlarge upon this thought 
in relation to ant control in the near 
future. 





Pacific Insecticide Institute 
Meets 


The Pacific Insecticide Institute, a non- 
profit, cooperative organization, of which 
Wallace Durham, Nico-Dust Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is president, held their an- 
nual meeting Tuesday, October 8, 1940, at 
the Hotel Empire, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Talks by Company, University 
and State officials predominated. 

eee 

What true morality requires, true states- 
manship should accept.—Edmund Burke. 


Poison Gases Fall Into Six 
Classes 





(Copyright, 1940, by Science Service) 

Washington, Nov. 7.—Here are the most 
important known poison gases which have 
been found effective in warfare. Many of 
them were developed and used during the 
World War. 

1. Mustard Gas. Chemically, it is dichlo- 
roethyl sulfide. In pure state almost odor- 
less. In the first World War it smelled like 
mustard or garlic. Heavy, oily liquid of 
dark straw color. Evaporates slowly at ordi- 
nary temperatures, thus a persistent type 
of gas. Frequently diluted with another 
poison, chloropicrin, to keep it liquid in 
colder weather. Has delayed action on body. 
First symptoms itching and blistering. Es- 
pecially damaging to eye’s cornea. In eye, 
tissue degeneration begins two minutes 
after exposure to dilute concentrations. If 
gas is swallowed symptoms of nausea, vom- 
iting and diarrhea develop. Gas very pen- 
etrating. Goes through ordinary clothing, 
rubber and even leather. Is 50 times as 
toxic as chlorine. 


2. Chlorine Gas. First gas used in World 
War. Two and a half times as heavy as air. 
Clings to ground. Fills shell holes, depres- 
sions and dugouts. Greatest action occurs 
in presence of moisture. Major action is on 
respiratory tract with symptoms of chok- 
ing, coughing and suffocation. 


3. Phosgene Gas. A combination of car- 
bon monoxide and chlorine. Resembles chlo- 
rine in action, but has a more delayed ef- 
fect. Is 10 times as toxic as chlorine. First 
symptoms very minor. Effectiveness mainly 


ig 


due to initial innocuous character. Its men- 
ace is revealed only after considerable 
gassing has occurred. 

4. Lewisite. Known chemically as cloro- 
vinyl-dichloro-arsine. Developed secretly 
during World War by Capt. W. Lee Lewis 
of U. S. Chemical Warfare Service. War 
ended just before gas entered combat use. 
Has all blistering properties of mustard 
gas, but more effective because it has abil- 
ity to penetrate the skin. Three drops, 
placed on rat’s abdomen, causes death in 
two or three hours. A powerful respiratory 
irritant; produces violent sneezing. Another 
variety, called beta-beta-prime-chloro-vinyl- 
dichloro-arsine, has blistering effect, 
but its irritation on respiratory system is 
much more severe. 


less 


5. Toxic Smokes. Chemically, these are 
diphenyl-chloro-arsine and diphenyl-cyano- 
arsine. Popularly called sneezing gas. Are 
really finely-divided dusts. Can pass thru 
ordinary gas masks unless special filter 
attachments are provided. Effective in con- 
centrations of one part in 10,000,000 of air. 
In higher concentrations cause vomiting. 
Considered as poisonous as phosgene in 
equal concentrations. 

6. Crying Gases. Twenty-three different 
varieties used in World War. All intended 
to produce temporary disability and con- 
fusion. Favorite German lachrymatory gas 
was xylyl bromide. Among the Allies chlo- 
ropicrin was widely used.—Science Service. 

———— 

Take all the experience and judgment of 
men over 50 out of the world and there 
wouldn’t be enough left to run it. 


—Henry Ford. 
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The Snowflea as a Household Pest 


ANY people living in the north- 
Mm ern part of the United States 
and in Canada are familiar with the 
snowflea which appears when the 
bare ground appears through the 
melting snow, hopping over the snow 
in leaps of one inch or more. 


Among entomologists the snowflea 
is not well known since it is of little 
economic importance. To the ento- 
mologist it is one of the Collembola, 
hopping about by utilizing an append- 
age at the tip of the body and not 
by its legs. It is a small order of in- 
sects and vies with the Lepismatidae 
or silverfish as the most ancient of 
insects. Which is the most ancient 
and perhaps the ancestor of all other 
insects is anybody’s guess. Both or- 
ders are wingless. Probably the com- 
mon fish food springtail commonly 
known as Daphnia is the best known 
of the springtail group. The writer 
has found three species of springtails 
as household pests in New York. The 
Daphnia sometimes finding proper 
moisture conditions for its breeding 
outside the fish bowl and the snow- 
flea breeding in cold situations and 
another similar looking species breed- 
ing in warmer situations. 


As indicated by the habits, the true 
snowflea Sira nigromaculata becomes 
active at about freezing temperature. 
For those interested, probably the 
best illustration of the snowflea is 
to be found on page 60 of Dr. Hart- 
nack’s most excellent book ‘202 Com- 
mon Household pests.” This excellent 
line drawing brings out all of the 
peculiar propulsion apparatus, the 
spring at the end of the body and 
the two rear legs modified to hold 
the spring until the moment of re- 
lease and propulsion comes. 


This article is a case history of an 
odd outbreak of snowfleas in an 
apartment building of 132 tenants. 
One day the superintendent of the 
building came in the office and asked, 
“Have you got anything that is good 
for refrigerator bugs?” I said “Where 
is the place and what is the trouble; 
I never heard of refrigerator bugs 
before.” The building had a central 
refrigerating plant with brine pipes 
running to each individual refriger- 
ator and the pipes covered with five 
inches of expensive cork insulation. 
Looking into the refrigerators we 
found them hopping with snowfleas, 
getting into the butter, cream and 
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various other foodstuffs in the re- 
frigerator. There was no chance for 
the snowfleas to breed on any of 
the foods which were changed almost 
daily. They could enter by the cracks 
about the refrigerating pipes and 
there was no other entrance to the 
closed refrigerator. Knowing that 
snowfleas breed at near freezing tem- 
perature the next point to be looked 
into was the cork insulation, five 
inches thick, plenty of decomposed 
vegetable matter, temperature at the 
pipe close to zero and at the outside 
of the five-inch insulation room tem- 
perature. Obviously some point be- 
tween that was optimum for the 
breeding of snowfleas. Investigation 
showed plenty of snowfleas in the 
cork insulation. Here was the source 
of infestation. 


Next the manager of the real es- 
tate department came in. His ques- 
tion, “Can you handle our problem?” 
Answer, “Yes.”’ Question, ‘““How much 
will it cost ?”’ Answer, “I don’t know.” 
Question, “How long will it take?” 
Answer, “I don’t know.” Question, 
“Will it annoy the tenants?” Answer, 
“Tt don’t know.” Question, “Are you 
absolutely sure that you can handle 
them, for others have been unable 
to.” Answer, ““ We can handle them.”’ 
Reply. “You have carte blanc to go 
ahead with the job.” This is an exact 
summary of the conversation. 


With this authorization we pro- 
ceeded. We got a cork cutter and a 
positive syringe to fill the hole and 
every six feet in the risers of the 
refrigerating pipes we injected a 5% 
solution of rotenone in methyl for- 
mate. It took six hours for two men 
to do the job. The tenants in some 
‘ases asked what was being done. 
They were told that it was a pipe 
treatment. Not a single tenant com- 
plained of odor. Not a single snow- 
flea has been reported from the build- 
ing since. That treatment was eight 
years ago. Before the treatment about 
half of the tenants were threatening 
to move out on account of the failure 
of the management to control the 
“refrigerator bugs.” These complaints 
were all cancelled and no tenants lost. 


It has been reported that certain 
types of refrigerators that are lined 
with cork have shown the same 
trouble. We have never encountered 
this trouble in individual refrigera- 
tors but are sure that such trouble 


exists and this case history is of- 

fered for the benefit of such P.C.O.’s 

who may encounter similar trouble. 
sl 


Spray Guns 


Spray guns are weapons designed to 
meet the attack of cockroaches, ants, gnats 
and other creeping and flying bugs and 
insects that threaten to walk off with 
kitchens, pantries and living rooms. 


Spray guns are loaded with liquid from 
cans which do not pour. Or rather, the 
liquid will pour into everything except the 
spray gun. A funnel is, therefore, essential. 
The one used for filling vinegar cruets may 
be employed. If, afterward, your salad dress- 
ing has a flavor not unlike curry powder, 
you may lay it to the fact that the spray 
gun loader neglected to wash the funnel. 


For the best results direct hits must be 
scored. Bugs and insects know this and take 
cover behind boxes of soap flakes. It is too 
bad there are no insect dogs trained to 
flush them after you are ready to fire. 


The result is that, in many instances, the 
destruction is not commensurate with the 
ammunition employed, and the liquid may 
give out long before the bugs and insects 
do. As sprays are expensive it is advisable 
to establish a voluntary fund for their pur- 
chase contributed by patriotic members of 
the family who should be glad to sacrifice 
desserts several times a week for such a 
worthy cause. 

As spray guns depend upon pressure, a 
small leak may destroy their effectiveness. 
It is a tragic circumstance to have a con- 
centration of bugs and insects apparently 
at your mercy only to find that the spray 
gun won’t pump and that, on the other hand, 
you are at theirs. 

Spray guns being so untrustworthy, per- 
haps a better plan is to set up a food 
blockade and starve the bugs and insects 
into submission. But how can you do that 
when members of the family will leave 
crumbs and scraps around and won’t re- 
member to close the lid of the bread box? 


CHRISTOPHER BILLOPP. 


“EDITOR’S NOTE: If there be an outstand- 
ing moral in above story, it is that a com- 
mercial pest control operator would most 
certainly be the answer to avoiding spray 
gun nuisances. A secondary moral is for 
our own employees, who may be using 
spraying equipment that requires refilling, 
and at times, a degree of carelessness exer- 
cised by appropriating small funnels that 
may be in the homes, where the employee is 
working, and he forgetting to clean out the 
funnel, as should be done. As a matter of 
fact, every P.C.O. should carry his own 
equipment, and not use any of his client’s.” 

a 


Whatever there is of greatness in the 
United States, or, indeed, in any other 
country, is due to labor. The laborer is the 
author of all greatness and all wealth. 
Without labor there would be no govern- 
ment and nothing to preserve.—U. S. Grant. 
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Approved Domestic Fumigation Practices As Submitted by ‘Fumi- 
gation Committee Report’ and Accepted by the 
N. P. C. A. As Its “Fumigation Policy” at 
Recent Indianapolis Convention. 


Reprinted in its entirety from N. P. C. A. Membership Service Letter dated Nov. 12, 1940. 


INTRODUCTION—To the credit of Bart- 
lett W. Eldredge, chairman of the Fumiga- 
tion Committee, and the members of this 
committee the following report was pre- 
sented for consideration to the Eighth An- 
nual Convention assembled at Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 30, 1940. Much study was 
given by the committee which conferred 
with many others and the resultant was 
substantially the following report—we say 
“substantially” because a few minor changes 
were made so that the report that follows 
represents the unanimous decision of the 
convention assembled and said report is to 
be considered the policy of the National Pest 
Control Association with regard to funda- 
mental precautionary measures to be ob- 
served by the members. The committee has 
under advisement additional recommenda- 
tions and subsequently a further report will 
be made. 


THE REPORT—(Submitted by the chair- 
man of the Fumigation Committee; thor- 
oughly discussed and by motion duly made 
and seconded was unanimously adopted as 
the policy of the National Pest Control As- 
sociation.) 

Your committee in submitting its yearly 


report does so realizing that there is too 
much tendency on the part of certain manu- 
facturers, supply houses and pest control 
operators to inject into specifications and 
discussions their favorite fumigant. In sub- 
mitting our report your committee is abso- 
lutely impartial and has no specific fumigant 
in mind. Realizing the tremendous need for 
publicity and education insofar as fumiga- 
tion precautions are concerned and in view 
of the nature of the accidents persistently 
occurring, this committee realizes that it is 
time that we re-emphasize the importance 
of such precautionary measures and educa- 
tional processes rather than the legislative 
or coercive processes. Although we realize 
that there should be a minimum of law re- 
quired if there appears to be a continuance 
of abuses, we appreciate that it is difficult 
to legislate morality and ethical practices. 
This, therefore, of necessity leads us in the 
fumigation field to constantly bear in mind 
the importance of safety and caution. 

We therefore recommend the following 
as good domestic fumigation practices: 

1. No crew be allowed to fumigate un- 
less they are properly equipped with gas 
masks approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
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Mines and which have been properly tested 
before entering into the gas. 

2. All fumigating crews be required to 
carry to all jobs sufficient warning signs 
and such safety devices as necessary. 

3. No fumigation of any building and 
re-occupancy take place within the same 
24-hour period, and in no event shall a 
fumigated space be re-occupied before an 
8-hour ventilation period. This does not 
include a treatment for mice or rats in 
burrows and harborages. 


4. No partial fumigation of any building 
be allowed unless the entire structure be 
vacated. 


5. On every job one or more watchmen 
be on guard outside the fumigated structure 
during the entire period from the time of 
the fumigation until it is safe for experi- 
enced fumigators to enter without masks. 


6. All greasy or damp food stuffs be 
removed. This is also to include milk, but- 
ter, green vegetables, eggs, opened and not 
corked bottles of liquids, unexposed film, 
fine clocks, and all plants and pets. 


7. All toilets are to be flushed at the 
completion of the fumigation. If toilets are 
used for the disposal of any fumigant resi- 
due, several flushings should be made. 


8. Any premise to be fumigated will be 
sealed in such manner as to confine the 
fumigant to the space intended to be fumi- 
gated and careful examination will be made 
of all parts of the enclosed space to de- 
termine that no persons or domestic ani- 
mals remain before fumigation material is 
distributed and the final exit made. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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9. Lock all doors and accessible windows; 
place warning signs on all entrances before 
the fumigant is released. 


10. Two or more experienced men be on 
every fumigation job, both at the time of 
releasing the fumigant and at the time of 
initial ventilation. Under no circumstance 
should anyone but an experienced fumigator 
be permitted to conduct or supervise a fumi- 
gation. 


11. Fumigation regulations in effect in 
the city, municipality or state in which fu- 
migation operations are to be performed 
will be strictly complied with. In the event 
of no local ordinance or law pertaining to 
fumigation operations, notification should 
be made at least to the fire department and 
recommend notifying the police department 
or any sub-division of the local municipal 
government that would have jurisdiction 
over fumigation operations. 


12. All bedding and overstuffed material 
as well as absorbing articles such as woolens 
and furs should be placed for easy penetra- 
tion and ventilation of the fumigant. It is 
recommended that the structure be heated 
when necessary to assist to drive the fumi- 
gant out of the materials. The use of fans 
or any other mechanical means of ventila- 
tion is recommended. 

13. Extreme caution should be taken to 
make sure that all tenants are notified of 
the fumigation as to the time to vacate and 
when to re-enter the premises. It is recom- 
mended that such notification should be 
made in writing to each individual or a 
notice being posted in a conspicuous place 
in the building. 

14. Each crew be outfitted with a safety 
kit containing the following: 

(a) A diagram showing the Schafer Prone 
method of resuscitation. 

(b) Smelling salts (Ammonium carbon- 
ate). 

(c) Amyl Nitrite, 5 minims. 

(d) Gauze bandage, Band-Aid adhesive 
tape and antiseptic. 

(e) Turkish towel. 

(f) New canister. 

(g) Permit if such is required. 

(h) Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia (well 
stoppered and in a dark bottle). 

15. No fumigation project be carried out 
unless the operators be familiar with the 
Schafer Prone method, especially on Cyanide 
fumigations. 

16. No person will be permitted to enter 
the fumigated premises before the fumi- 


gator has satisfied himself by personal in- 
spection without gas mask that it is safe 
for occupancy. 


Thanks is tendered the National Pest Control 
Association for permission to make use of the 
material submitted above.—Ed. 


Typhus Fever Spread Feared 
By Scientist 


Rapid Increase in Southern States Laid to 
Fleas and Rats 





Detroit (Science Service)—Typhus fever, 
dreaded war plague, has been increasing in 
peaceful America, Dr. Henry E. Meleney, 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, 
declared at a meeting here of the American 
Public Health Association. More than 100 
times as many cases are reported in one 
year now as were reported eight years ago, 
according to figures, Dr. Meleney cited. The 
menace is particularly great in the South- 
ern States. 


Better roads and increased use of trucks 
are credited with having speeded the spread 
of this disease by affording fast transpor- 
tation to distant points for rats and fleas 
that carry typhus germs in this country. 
Typhus fever in Europe is spread by the 
body louse. 


All state and city health authorities, 
whether typhus fever has appeared in their 
communities or not, should start now to 
eradicate rats, Dr. Meleney warned, because 
these animals constitute a reservoir for the 
typhus fever germs. 


A battle is being fought to keep typhus 
fever and plague from meeting in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, he declared. Typhus has 
already arrived, according to reports from 
Mississippi, Louisiana and _ Tennessee. 
Plague in ground squirrels and other ro- 
dents has been traveling eastward from 
California and the fight now is to keep it 
from reaching Texas and other Southern 
and Eastern States already menaced by 
typhus fever.—New York Times. 


EVERY BUG ISN’T AN INSECT 





Should a radio operator ever have occa- 
sion to call you up for his “bug,” please 
don’t think he has gone berserk. It’s just a 
word for his Morse Code key. 
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“If You Ask My Opinion" 


The above caption is the title of a fea- 
ture column that is conducted by Martha 
Carr. Mrs. Carr, through this column, an- 
swers questions of general interest, em- 
phasizing, however, that she cannot give 
advice on matters of purely legal or medi- 
cal nature. This feature column is typical 
of others that appear in newspapers 
throughout the country. It has always been 
astonishing that some of their recommen- 
dations that are offered through such “help- 
ful” columns are not more severely criti- 
cized because of the lack of precautionary 
measures that should be observed by John 
Q. Public if he uses the suggestions that 
are offered. 


Quoting one of the letters received by 
Mrs. Carr and the answer given: 


“Dear Mrs. Carr: 


For the past two years I have boarded 
with a friend of my mother’s, but I am 
afraid I will have to leave, because I no- 
ticed last week that the bed is alive with 
bedbugs. Mrs. Carr, is there anything I 
can do to get rid of these things without 
hurting the woman’s feelings?” 


You can, of course, buy a small bottle 
of corrosive sublimate and apply it to the 
bed frame, mattress and pillows. But these 
pests are hard to get rid of and the right 
thing is to have the bed and bedding taken 
out of doors, the carpet up and the room 
cleaned and washed, with this remedy ap- 
plied even to the cracks in the baseboard 
and floor. 

Your friend may have none in any other 
part of the house and she might be very 
glad to know about the trouble, so that they 
would not reach other rooms in the house. 
Why should these bugs be more embarrass- 
ing than other pests? There was once a 
time when their presence was indication of 
unclean housekeeping and slovenly living; 
but other nuisances of the insect world, I 
think, are now regarded with just as much 
abhorrence. 


(Certainly the chemical suggested is not 
only highly poisonous but the method sug- 
gested has long been outmoded. How much 
wiser it would have been to answer this 
inquiry by suggesting something less toxic 
and above all to mention that a competent 
pest control industry was available for such 
services!—Editor). 

ieccaceiatiaaeciintiscin 
They have the right to censure, that have 


the heart to help: the rest is cruelty, not 
justice.—Selected. 
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New England Pest Control 
Association 


The monthly dinner meeting of the New 
England Pest Control Association was held 
at Hotel Lenox, Boston, Tuesday, November 
19. President Charles W. Houghton pre- 
sided. After a brief business meeting that 
included the reading of the minutes by Sec- 
retary Mark Weintraub, the treasurer’s re- 
port by Bartlett W. Eldredge, which showed 
a healthy balance, approval of the applica- 
tions of membership of the Ace Sanitation 
System of Springfield, Mass., and New Eng- 
land Exterminating and Fumigating Co., of 
Lowell, Mass., and appointment of a nom- 
inating committee for officers for next year 
to be composed of Bartlett W. Eldredge, 
Thomas Sheehan and Louis Weintraub, the 
remainder of the evening was given over to 
interesting discussions. 


George R. Elliott summarized the recent 
National Pest Control Association Conven- 
tion held at Indianapolis and explained the 
major activity of the coming year that 
would have as its purpose the review of 
literature that would bring about a booklet 
that would be issued by the National Asso- 
ciation and distributed at the exhibit that 
the National Association would have at the 
annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in Philadelphia, Pa., 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION NUNS 


PESTS 





next October. This booklet will point out 
the need of using competent pest control 
operators. 


F. E. Bohman, president of the Connecti- 
cut Pest Control Association, who attended 
his meeting earlier in the afternoon, rushed 
to Hartford to take the plane and attend 
the meeting of the New England Pest Con- 
trol Association and brought the greetings 
of his association and amplified on the prog- 
ress being made, referring also to the re- 
cent convention at Indianapolis. Walter 
Dykstra of the Predator and Rodent Control 
Division of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
discussed part of the program that is being 
arranged at the first Eastern Pest Control 
Operators Conference to be held in Amherst 
next January 13-15, inclusive, and Prof. 
Charles H. Blake of the M. I. T. outlined 
his continued interest in being of assistance 
to the P. C. O. 


The guest speaker of the evening was 
William O. Buettner, secretary of the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, who with 
George R. Elliott had spent the day dis- 
cussing plans with Prof. Charles P. Alex- 
ander and Professor Arthur I. Bourne of 
Amherst fer the Eastern Pest Control Op- 
erators Conference. “Bill” covered the points 
of interest and accomplishment of the re- 
cent convention at Indianapolis which had 
not been mentioned by previous speakers 
especially referring to the policies adopted 
with regard to Fumigation and Termite 
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Control operations. Other items included 
in his remarks had to do with the Wage and 
Hour Law decisions and what the National 
Association was doing; co-operation between 
entomologists and the commercial pest con- 
trol operators; Philadelphia accident and 
sodium fluoride situation, and general dis- 
cussion on the good and welfare of the 
industry. 

Among those present were: Wm. O. 
Buettner, National Pest Control Associa- 
tion; Prof. Charles H. Blake, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Walter W. Dykstra, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; Robert C. 
Kelly, John Powell & Co., Inc.; M. E. Rob- 
bins, Ace Sanitation System, Springfield; 
Mark Weintraub, Louis Weintraub, Joseph 
Fleischer, Astor Exterminating Co., Bos- 
ton; Peter DeSilva, Bay State Pest Control, 
Lawrence; F. E. Bohman, Birchard System, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn.; Rouben Davidson, 
Liberty Laboratories, Everett; Abraham 
Bain and Aaron Kaplan, N. E. Ext. & Fum. 
Co., Lowell; Leonard Y. Goldman, N. E. 
Pest Control Co., Providence, R. I.; T. A. 
Sheehan, Paramount Laboratories, Boston; 
W. D. Starbird, Puritan Specialty, Boston; 
George R. Elliott and Kenneth Cook, Rans- 
ford Insecticide, Worcester; Lester West, 
Rose Exterminator Co., Boston; Charles W. 
Houghton, Safety Fumigant Co., Boston; 
Bartlett W. Eldredge, C. H. Corey and Fred 
Brown, Waltham Chemical Co., Waltham. 
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Connecticut Pest Control 
Association 


Following the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Pest Control Association held at 
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New Haven, Connecticut, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 19th, election of officers for the 
year 1941 were held. James VanSloat of 
the Greenwich Exterminating Co. of Green- 
wich, Conn., was elected president; Fred 
Haas, Aetna Exterminating Co. of Hart- 
ford, vice-president, and Oscar Anderson of 
the Berg Exterminating Co. of Hartford, 
secretary-treasurer. The retiring president, 
F. E. Bohman of the Birchard System, Inc., 
and Walker Heap of Abbot Pest Control 
Co., will form the important committee on 
Program and Entertainment. 

The feature of the meeting was the show- 
ing of slides and discussion of the common 
household pests by Neely Turner, Connec- 
ticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
President Bohman also gave a summary of 
the events and outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the National Pest Control Association re- 
cently held at Indianapolis, Ind., stressing 
the Fumigation Policy and Termite Control 
Policy. 





Indiana P.C.O.'s Meet 





The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Indiana Pest Control Operators Association 
was held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., November 16. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Franklin, the secretary, C. O. Partlow, 
presided. 

C. O. Partlow and J. E. Nicholas discussed 
city rat campaigns. It was brought out 
that where city rat campaigns were held 
that there should be follow-up work; other- 
wise, citizens may get the impression that 
a single campaign will wipe out the rat 
population. 

G. E. Lehker showed colored lantern slides 
and how they could be used by the pest 
control operator. He demonstrated equip- 
ment and procedures in preparing such 
visual material. 

J. E. Nicholas gave an oral test for all 
present, using questions that have been 
asked in city and state P. C. O. examina- 
tions. 

Some discussion was given regarding the 
forthcoming Fifth Annual Pest Control Op- 
erators Conference to be held at Purdue 
University the week of January 6. 

————© 





Greater Kansas City Pest Control 
Association 
The P. C. O. Association of Greater Kan- 


sas City met November 25, at the Pickwick 
Hotel, for their regular monthly meeting. 
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There was a profitable discussion of the fol- 
lowing problems: fumigation, termites and 
wages and hours law. Mr. Burnett read the 
recorded action that was taken at the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association National 
Meeting. Those present were: Phil Burnett, 
Getz Exterminators, Inc.; F. Andrews, An- 
drews Exterminating Co.; T. Nichols, A.B.C. 
Termite Control; R. Shuyler, Termite Ex- 
terminating Co.; D. E. Reck, K. C. Pest Con- 
trol Co.; Chas. Faulkenberg, Terminix Co.; 
and Al Cossetta, PESTS Magazine. 


Associates of G. L. Hockenyos, 
Inc., Meet 


A luncheon meeting of the associates of 
G. L. Hockenyos, Inc., was held at the Clay- 
pool, Indianapolis, Ind., during the recent 
meeting of the P. C. O. convention with 
almost 100 per cent of the associates in at- 
tendance. 

The associates discussed many phases of 
their joint enterprise and unanimously ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the second full 
season of operation of the semi-cooperative 
venture. A financial summary of the year’s 
transactions was made by business manager 
Eugene L. Davison and plans outlined for 
future expansion. Mr. Hockenyos pointed 
out many ways in which the group could 
better work for the common good, both from 
a business and from a scientific standpoint. 


The associates unanimously agreed to 
hold their next meeting at Lafayette, Ind., 
on Sunday prior to the Purdue Pest Con- 
trol Teachers’ Conference. They also agreed 
to support the plan of issuing certificates 
of performance for termite control work 
in line with the plan that will be put into 
effect by the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion. It was voted to require the possession 
of such a certificate as a prerequisite of 
membership in the national association, and 
compliance with the plan as put into effect. 

Preliminary plans for a joint advertising 
plan on a national scale were also discussed. 

Added to the already long list of mate- 
rials and methods was a proprietary soil 
poison made and developed by the Barber 
Laboratory of New Orleans, La. This will 
be one of the listed and recommended ma- 
terials and a part of the specifications for 
certain types of work. 

Several applications for membership in 
the group were considered, and two of them 
have been accepted. 


National Association Notices 


Members are urged to call on each other, espe 
cially when traveling about the country. A_ per- 
manent office is not required, but for those firm 
visiting New York City, it is urged that the 
secretary be called at either South 8-4120 or South 
8-4121 and appointment will be arranged. 

wounee National Seal: It is 


gratifying to notice the 
general use of the seal 
on letterheads, advertising 
and classified telephone 
directory advertising. If 
you have not ordered your cut, do so im- 
mediately. Cuts are provided in two sizes, 
%x%”" and %”x1”. The charge is $1.00 
per cut or if two or more are ordered 
at the same time, $1.00 for the first cut 
and 50c for each additional cut. No or- 
ders filled without check or money order 
accompanying. All orders for seals must be 
sent directly to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation at 3019 Fort Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Rats Damage Auditorium 
Organ; Eat Leather Bellows 


The Auditorium organ, regarded as one 
of the finest in a public building in the 
country, has been damaged by rats, it was 
revealed today. The rodents have been 
lunching off the leather bellows. Repairs 
are being rushed by the building’s organ 
expert, so that the instrument will be avail- 
able for the music festival, which opens 
September 30. 


“It’s true, rats have damaged the organ,” 
Paul J. Cahill, manager, said today. “Just 
how extensively is something we don’t 
know because the inspection and repairs 
have just been started. There are thousands 
of tiny bellows of wood and leather in the 
organ and the rats have been eating the 
leather.” 

A report that he had banished cats from 
the building when he assumed the position 
which resulted in increase in the rodent 
population in the building, was denied by 
Mr. Cahill. 

“Why, I even brought the cat down from 
the house,” he said, “but it couldn’t cope 
with these fellows down here. We’ve set 
traps and poison all around, so we’ll clean 
them out soon.” 


(Worcester Eve. Gazette, Worcester, Mass.) 
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Unusual Pest Problems 


Conducted by 
J. J. DAVIS, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


(Note: Every pest control operator has had and will continue to 
encounter unusual problems. Even though they may be of little im- 
mediate significance, it is highly important that the operator be 
able to diagnose the problem and provide an intelligent answer. 
Many such problems have been called to my attention during the 
past two years and it is my intention to provide each month in 
this column, one or possibly two such problems. We hope to hear 
from operators who have experienced unique or unusual problems. 
Will you not send us your notes, or better, write a short account of 
some unusual experience. Specimens should be submitted, if possi- 
ble, to insure the correct identification of the pest in question. J.J. 
Davis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana.) 


No. 19—MARKING INSECTS TO DETERMINE THEIR 
FLIGHT RANGE 
By George E. Sanders 


At various times during the past 30 years, different methods 
of marking insects to determine the flight range have been pub- 
lished. In the September issue of Pests the experience of Mr. V. L. 
Wildermuth of Safford, Arizona, in the marking of grasshoppers, 
is recorded. 

It may be of value to cite an experience which the writer had 
in 1911 when working under the late Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, at 
that time recognized as an authority on the housefly. Dr. Hewitt 
as Dominion Entomologist and stationed at Ottawa was concerned 
over the proximity of the smallpox hospital to the thickly popu- 
lated district of Ottawa, and the General Hospital. 


The writer was instructed to determine the flight of the house- 
fly in relation to the current danger and to develop better means 
of marking flies than daubs of white or colored paint, the appli- 
cation of which damaged many flies and the difficulty of applica- 
tion made it impossible to treat the number required for a com- 
prehensive test. 

After testing numerous methods and substances it was found 
that a spray consisting of from 2% to 5% of the fine and very 
sensitive indicator rosolic acid could be sprayed on flies in adequate 
quantities in an alcoholic solution without injury. Several thou- 
sands of houseflies were then bred in horse manure and caught 
in a large screen cage. These flies were sprayed lightly with the 
alcoholic solution of rosolic acid and liberated at the end of the 
bridge leading to the smallpox hospital which was on an island 
in the Ottawa River. At the same time some hundreds of sticky 
fly paper sheets were distributed to householders completely en- 
circling the General Hospital which was a half mile away. A week 
later these sheets of fly paper were collected. They were each 
dipped in a bath of caustic soda and while the amount of rosolic 
acid used was so small as to be practically unnoticeable to the 
eye on the flies, every fly that carried a trace of the acid showed 
up as a red spot in the caustic path. It was found that the flies 
liberated at the entrance to the smallpox hospital traveled well 
beyond the General Hospital a half mile away. The General Hos- 
pital of Ottawa refused to co-operate and the Board of Health 
forbade similar experiments being carried on within the city limits. 


This method of marking insects has never before been pub- 
lished. It is a simple method of marking insects that can be gath- 
ered in large numbers and sprayed or treated in quantity and 
then be gathered in quantity different distances away and those 
thus collected tested readily and without the scrutinizing of each 
individual insect. Each insect carrying a trace of rosolic acid will 
show a red spot in the caustic bath. 

EDITOR’ NOTE: Commenting on the above article, Prof. J. J. 
Davis, of Purdue University, writes as follows: “The statement by 
Mr. Sanders is interesting and reminds me of a similar experi- 
ment which I made in 1909 or 1910 on the Cook County Hospital 
grounds at Dunning, Illinois. In this case houseflies were trapped 
and sprayed with phenolphthalein in solution and later liberated. 
Flies caught on fly paper in other buildings were sprayed with an 
alkaline solution, the result being that those which had been 
sprayed previously with phenolphthalein left a bright red stain. 
Thus, we learned that flies readily traveled to the general hos- 
pital, a distance of about a half mile.” 
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AAAS AR AN DEST COMLROG PRSONNS 





An announcement has just been received 
of the formal opening of the new offices 
of the Orkin Exterminating Company in 
the Donaghey Building, 109 East Seventh 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. This formal 
opening took place on November 16. Ernest 
B. Murrell assumes his new position as 
State Manager, and Oscar Honea takes over 
the position of Service Superintendent. 








The Press Scimitar of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, on Saturday, November 9, displayed a 
handsome photograph of Louis Kotler, un- 
der which was the following caption: “Kady. 
Read All About It. Exchangite Louis Kot- 
ler’s voice was in fine shape as he yelled 
the headlines at Main and Madison today.” 
All of this has to do with Lou’s splendid 
cooperation in connection with assistance 
given by the Exchange Club to help the 
orphans. 





Plans are already under way in several 
sections of the country that are devising 
ways and means for pilgrimages of east- 
ern and midwestern pest control operators 
to attend the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the National Pest Control Association, which 
is to be held in San Francisco in 1941. From 
Chicago comes word through Max Rukin 
that the boys are foregathering for the 
sole purpose of discussing a plan whereby 
a Pullman car will be filled with a constit- 
uency from Chicago. Louis Kotler, from 
Memphis, Tennessee, tells of novel plans 
that are being developed for various office 
managers of the different offices of the 
Orkin Exterminating Company that involve 
campaigns for new business and rewards in 
terms of a trip to San Francisco. Many are 
deducting a definite percentage from cer- 
tain types of sales, and putting the money 
to one side, so that there will be the nec- 
essary do-re-mi to make the trip. 

Talking about new arrivals, we also are 
happy to congratulate Mrs. Wilbur F. Smith 
of Pasadena, California, who boasts the 
arrival of a seven-pound grandson, whose 
name will be William Richard Harris. 
Young William was born on November 6. 


We are pleased to offer congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Hess of New York 
City on the announcement of the birth of 
their son, Michael David, on November 8, 
who is reported as having seven pounds to 


his credit. Mr. Hess is associated with the 
Exterminating Services Corp. at 9 West 
29th Street, in New York City. Incidentally, 
it is said that in view of the family name 
being perpetuated, the Exterminating Serv- 
ices Corp. may change its name to the Hess 
Exterminating Co. 





Here is one for the exponents of cedar 
chests and cedar closets. An exterminating 
company in New England received in the 
mail from one of his customers a request 
which said, “What can be done for moths 
in a cedar closet?” Would that some of 
the advertisers who play up the usefulness 
of cedar closets as being moth repellent 
might know how futile this type of con- 
traption is to avoid infestation of moths. 


Writes another pest control operator from 
the Midwest to indicate some of the foolish 
recommendations that appear in govern- 
mental leaflets, etc., the following: 


“T was called out to look for a home that 
was infested with bedbugs and gave the 
lady my charge for this work. She did not 
feel that she could afford it and wrote to 
the Department of Publications for infor- 
mation. In the leaflet that she received 
there was mentioned some kind of heat cure 
involving temperature at 140 degrees or 
thereabouts. Later, I happened to meet the 
lady on the street and she told me her bed- 
bug troubles were no more. Reason, she had 
built up such an intense heat that she 
burned her home down and in that way got 
rid of the bedbugs.” 


The W. S. Blatchley Club at Noblesville, 
Indiana, offers the following book which 
may be of interest: 

Orthoptera of Northeastern America 

1920. 784 pp., 7 plates, 246 figures. Cloth, 
$6.00; paper binding, $5.00. 

“Tt is a well-prepared work and one that 
fills a long-felt need. Every institution giv- 
ing instruction in Entomology should have 
one or more copies available to students, 
and no general collector of insects can af- 
ford to get along without it.”—A. N. Cau- 
del, Curator of Orthoptera, U. S. National 
Museum. 

Congratulations are in order to Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. Rosenfeld, to whom was pre- 
sented a son, 7 pounds, six ounces, on Sun- 
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day, November 24. It is said by Harry that 
young William David will be groomed to 
take care of the World Wide Exterminating 
Company of Brooklyn, as soon as he arrives 
at maturity. 





We have just received an announcement 
from J. A. Athelstan, Athelstan Products 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., of the birth of a 
“Baby Girl” Model No. 1, Chassis 8 lbs., 3 oz. 
The officers of the company sponsoring this 
new model are listed as follows: Designer 
and chief engineer, J. A. Athelstan; Produc- 
tion Manager, Louise Athelstan; Technical 
Assistant, Dr. Roy Swanson. This model 
was released November 24, 1940, and some of 
its outstanding features are: Two Lung 
Power, Free Squealing, Scream Lined Body, 
Double Bawl Bearings, Economical Feed, 
Water Cooled Exhaust and Changeable Seat 
Covers. 


"| Sat Where They Sat" 


BY CAROLINE EELLS KEELER 
So many sit aloof, or very far apart, 
But when we sit where they sit, we see into 
their heart. 


It shamed me so to know that I had judg- 
ment passed 

Upon one who was hurried so, and time 
was going fast, 

That I missed the ardent hopefulness that 
sang within his soul, 

And didn’t know his anguish when he failed 
to reach his goal. 


When we sit where they sit, know our 
brother’s faring, 

Know his trials and heartaches, and how 
much he is daring 

To wrest an honest living from life’s stern 
and rocky soil, 

We'll have more sympathy for him, we'll 
even help him toil. 


When we sit where they sit, and get to 
know them well 

And pass a kindlier judgment, ’twill cast a 
magic spell 

Upon some dreary outlook, and brighten up 
the face 

Of one who’s almost losing in life’s hard 
uphill race. 


I sat where they sat. I heard their own 
heart sorrows, 

The little fears that spoiled their days, and 
even their tomorrows. 

I sat where they sat, and when I did arise 

There was understanding in my heart, and 
tears within my eyes. 
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PESTS 





Additional Patents Relating 


to Pest Control 


By DR. R. C. ROARK 


Epitor’s Note: This service is provided 
through the Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of bringing to the attention of 
those interested such matters that may be 
of assistance to the industry. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture assumes no responsibil- 
ity for the merits or workableness of any of 
the inventions mentioned. Copies of all pat- 
ents can he obtained for 10c (no postage 
stamps) sent to the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. When placing orders be sure to 
note the number of the patent, the date, the 
name of the patentee and the subject of the 
invention. 


2,195,413 (Apr. 2, 1940; appl. Oct. 22, 
1937). WOOD PRESERVATIVE OIL. Jac- 
quelin E. Harvey, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.—An oil 
of the wood preserving type comprises a 
mixture of from 10% to 90% of synthetic 
creosote produced by hydrogenation of 
pitch of tar, boiling less than 10% at 210 
C. and not less than 50% below 355° C., 
with from 90% to 10% of coal tar, said 
mixture having toxic properties in excess 
of a mixture of natural creosote and coal 
tar with the same physical properties. 


2,195,563 (Apr. 2, 1940; appl. March 11, 


1937; in France March 16, 
VICE FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
POISON GASES. Louis Granger, Fils, 
Paris, France. 


1936). DE- 


2,195,800 (Apr. 2, 1940; appl. July 18, 
1938). COMBINED POWDER CONTAIN- 
ER PACKAGE AND SPRAY GUN. Walter 
L. Rutkowski, Normandy, Mo.—R. C. Can 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


2,196,140 (Apr. 2, 1940; appl. Dec. 26, 
1939). INSECT INSULATOR. Robert L. 
Coffman, Eastpoint, Fla.—This insect in- 
sulator will frustrate entrance of termites 
into building foundations and exterminate 
the termites. 


2,196,988 (Apr. 16, 1940; appl. March 30, 
1939). PHENOL COMPOSITIONS. Sheldon 
B. Heath and Wayne L. Scoles, Midland, 
Mich.—The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.—A roughly comminuted composition 
comprises 1 part of a solid phenol com- 
pound and from 1.1 to 2.0 parts by weight 
thereof of bentonite and in which at least 
1 part of the bentonite is in solid suspen- 
sion in the phenol. Among phenols which 
can be compounded with bentonite are 
2.4.5.6-tetra-chloro-phenol, 2.4.6 - tribromo- 
phenol, 4-n-hexylresorcinol, 4-tertiarybutyl- 
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phenol, 2.6-dinitro-para-cresol, dinitro thy- 
mol, and other solid mono-, di-, and tri- 
hydroxy-benzene compounds melting pre- 
ferably above 50° C. Water-oil emulsions 
prepared by mixing these products with 
water, lubricating oil, and emulsifying 
agent are adapted to be employed as dor- 
mant sprays for the control of insect pests. 


2,197,249 (Apr. 16, 1940; appl. Aug. 15, 
1939). INSECTICIDE. Houston V. Claborn 
and Lloyd E. Smith, Washington, D. C.— 
Henry A. Wallace, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States of America.—An 
insecticide contains as its essential active 
ingredient 9-fluorenol, 9-fluorenone, or 2- 
amino fluorene. 


2,197,500 (Apr. 16, 1940; appl. May 7, 
1934). INSECTICIDAL COMPOSITION 
AND METHOD OF PREPARING THE 
SAME. George L. Hockenyos, Springfield, 
Ill.— Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.—A dry insecticidal composition 
which is readily dispersible in water to 
form a stable dispersion, comprises an or- 
ganic insecticide of the rotenone and pyr- 
ethrum class and a water 


hvdroxv spuhbcti ¢ } 
nyaroxy subdstituteda 


soluble salt of a 
aromatic sulphonic 
acid which is soluble in acetone (e. g. Are- 
sco), said product being produced by dis- 
solving a mixture of the insecticide and dis- 
persing agent in acetone and evaporating 
said solution to dryness. 


2,201,157 (May 21, 1940; appl. May 1, 
1939). ORGANIC THIOCYANATES. Ger 
ald H. Coleman, Midland, Mich., and Robert 
W. Sapp, Cambridge, Mass. The Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich.—The 
patentees claim a compound having the 
formula YXn C,H;ORORSCN, wherein each 
R represents an alkylene radical, Y repre- 
sents a carbocylic group containing 6 car- 
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bon atoms, X represents a member of the 
group consisting of lower alkyl, halogen 
and hydrogen, and n is an integer not 
greater than 4. Examples are _ beta-(2- 
xenoxy) -beta’-thiovyanodiethyl ether and 
beta - (2 - cyclohexyl - phenoxy) - beta’- 
thiocyano-diethyl ether. These are useful as 
insecticidal toxicants. 


2,201,158 (May 21, 1940; appl. May 1, 
1939). (ALKYL - HALO - PHENOXY- 
ALKYL) (THIOCYANO - ALKYL) 
ETHERS. Gerald H. Coleman, Midland, 
Mich., and Robert W. Sapp, Cambridge, 
Mass.—The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.—The patentees claim a compound 
having the formula (CnH:2n+;)aC.H;sX 
ORORSCN, wherein each R represents an 
alkyene radical, X represents halogen, n, 
a, and b are integers, and the sum of a 
and b is not greater than 5. Examples are 
beta - (4 - tertiary - butyl-2-chloro-phen- 
oxy)-beta’ - thiocyano-diethyl ether and 
beta - (4 - tertiary - butyl - 2, 6 - dichloro- 
phenoxy) - beta’ - thiocyano - diethyl ether. 


2,201,463 (May 21, 1940; Dec. 31, 1938). 
INSECT EXTERMINATING DEVICE. Hu- 
bert P. Williams, Stamford, and Archie T. 
Williams, Doole, Tex.—This device may be 
readily mounted on a tractor or other port- 
able machine, and is arranged to be moved 
over plants, such as cotton, to remove in- 
sects and also to exterminate the insects 
so removed. 


2,201,643 (May 21, 1940; appl. June 22, 
1937). MEANS FOR PROTECTING TREES 
FROM INSECTS. George W. Casteel, 
Lemon Grove, Calif.—This hood protects 
trees from crawling insects such as ants. 


2,201,762 (May 21, 1940; appl. May 27, 
1938). SULPHAMIC ACID SALTS OF 
POLYMERIC AMINO COMPOUNDS. Mar- 
tin Eli Cupery, Wilmington, Del.—E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.—The patentee claims a sulphamic acid 
salt of polymeric amino nitrogen contain- 
ing substance soluble in 5% aqueous acetic 
acid, insoluable in water and 5% aqueous 
ammonia, and capable of being formed into 
a coherent film. An example is a sulphamic 
acid salt of deacetylated chitin. The sul- 
phamic acid compounds of amine polymers 
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described in this specification may be em- 
ployed as emulsifying or dispersing agents, 
as thickening agents for increasing the vis- 
cosity of aqueous solutions, as adhesives 
for paper and wood, as stabilizing agents 
for easily oxidizable solutions, insect poi- 
sons, fungicides, and various related uses. 


2,201,784 (May 21, 1940; appl. Feb. 27, 
1939). DISINFECTOR. Roy A. Myers, St. 
Paul, Minn. This disinfector is adapted for 
use in dripping an antiseptic oil into a 
urinal or a closet bowl. 


2,202,148 (May 28, 1940; appl. June 21, 
1939). COMBINED INSECTICIDE AND 
LARVICIDE. Joseph M. Ginsburg, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Endowment Foundation, 
New Brunswick, N. J.—An insecticide and 
mosquito larvicide includes an oil derived 
from petroleum, an extract of pyrethrum, 
and a compound in small amount taken 
from the class of thio-diaryl-amines, (e. g. 
phenothiazine) but having synergistic ac- 
tion with the extract of pyrethrum, water 
and an emulsifier. 


2,202,387 (May 28, 1940; appl. Mar. 26, 
1938). MINERAL OIL SOLUTIONS. Eric 
C. Kunz, Montclair, and Alphonse T. Fiore, 
Passaic, N. J.—Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.—A liquid insecticide com- 
prises a solution of the following materials 
in substantially the following proportions 
by weight: mineral oil distillate 96.5%, 
iso propyl cresols 2.25%, pine oil 0.75%, 
and rotenone or an oleoresin containing 
rotenone 0.5%. 


2,202,579 (May 28, 1940; appl. Nov. 4, 
1937; in Sweden Sept. 30, 1937). WOOD 
IMPREGNATING SOLUTION. Bror Olof 
Hager, Stockholm, Sweden—Bolidens Gru- 
vaktiebolag, Stockholm, Sweden.—The pa- 
tentee claims in a wood impregnating so- 
lution containing a wood preservative from 
the class consisting of arsenic acid, alkali 
metal salts of arsenic acid, and water sol- 
uble salts of zinc and copper together with 
a chromate fixing agent; from about 1% 
to about 5% of a persluphate based on the 
total chemical solids in the solution as a 
regulating agent together with a _ small 
amount of silver nitrate as a catalyst for 
the regulating agent. 


2,202,733 (May 28, 1940; appl. June 14, 
1937). ORGANIC ARSENIC COMPOUNDS 
AND METHOD OF OBTAINING THE 
SAME. Cliff S. Hamilton, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, Mich. 





2,203,744 (June 11, 1940; appl. Oct. 28, 
1938). INSECTICIDE. Charles H. Peddrick, 
Jr., Northville, N. Y.—Feldspathic Research 
Corporation, New York, N. Y.—An insect- 
icide comprises a finely divided mineral se- 
lected from the class consisting of pyrophyl- 
lite, bauxite, alunite and topaz, the indivi- 
dual particles of which contain a partial 
coating of aluminum fluoride. 





2,203,764 (June 1, 1940; appl. Jan. 29, 
1938; in Canada, May 3, 19837). WARNING 
AGENT FOR POISONOUS GASES. Roger 
Gordon Aitken, McMasterville, Quebec, Can- 
ada, and Charles J. S. Warrington, West- 
mount, Quebec, Canada—Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Canada.—A 
fumigant generating composition comprises 
a mixture of sodium cyanide and the addi- 
tion compound of sodium bisulfite with 
formaldehyde. 


2,203,919 (June 11, 1940; appl. July 25, 
1935). COMBINATION INSECTICIDE 
COMPOSITION. Donald F. Murphy, Bristol, 
Pa.—Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—An insecticidal composition comprises 
an organic thiocyano compound and derris 
root. 
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2,204,197 (June 11, 1940; appl. Feb. 11, 
1938). INSECTICIDE. Homer E. Whitmire, 
Richmond Heights, Mo.—Shell Oil Company, 
Inc.—The patentee claims in the art of mak- 
ing insecticides the process comprising mix- 
ing a dichlorethyl ether with an N, N-alkyl- 
acyl-cyclohexylamine and heating at a tem- 
perature in excess of 100° C. 


2,204,360 (June 11, 1940; appl. June 29, 
1937). PROCESS FOR PROTECTING MA- 
TERIALS OF KERATIN COMPOSITION. 
Harry Humfeld and James H. Kettering, 
Arlington, Va., and Ruth E. Elmquist, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—People of the United States 
of America.—A process for protecting fibr- 
ous materials of keratin composition com- 
prises subjecting said materials to the ac- 
tion of heat ranging from 212° F. to 275° F. 
for periods from 1 to 12 hours, the while im- 
mersed in Stoddard solvent, thence removing 
the excess liquid therefrom. 


2,204,511 (June 11, 1940; appl. Nov. 4, 
1938). INSECTICIDE. Anderson W. Ralston 
and James Harwood, Chicago, and Ervin W. 
Hopkins, Hinsdale, Ill—Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, I1l.—An insecticide contains 
as its essential active ingredient a compound 
chosen from the group consisting of diocty] 
amine and its salts. 


2,204,599 (June 18, 1940; appl. Jan. 9, 
1936). SPRAY GUN. Alexander Frederick 
Jenkins, Baltimore, Md. 


2,205,125 (June 18, 1940; appl. Feb. 28, 
1938). POISON HOLDER FOR RODENTS. 
William G. Rose, Springfield Township, 
Hamilton County, Ohio. 


2,205,232 (June 18, 1940; appl. Aug. 26, 
1937). INSECT REPELLENT. Wendell H. 
Tisdale, Wilmington, Del., and Ira Williams, 
Woodstown, N. J.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del.—A Japanese 
beetle repellent comprises tetra methy] thiu- 
ram disulfide as an active ingredient ad- 
mixed with an inert material and character- 
ized by ready dispersibility in aqueous media 
for the formation of an aqueous suspension 
suitable for spraying. 





2,205,770 (June 25, 1940; appl. Nov. 11, 
1937). WOOD IMPREGNATION. Lawrence 
R. van Allen, Chicago, Ill. 











Now....? 
NOW 2 
G & § Rat Glue Products 


@ Highly Tenacious 
@ Non-Poisonous 
® Odorless 
© Non-inflammable 
@ TRANSPARENT 
@ FREE FROM GRIT 
@ EFFECTIVE! 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


G & S EXTERMINATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


660 Nostrand Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Literature and Prices on Request. 
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Termite Damage May Be Avoided 


Measures to Prevent Injury to The Home Suggested by FHA Adviser 


INSECT HABITS EXPLAINED 
Subterranean Type is Most Destructive to 
Wood-Framed Buildings 


Many misconceptions have been prevalent 
in recent years regarding the habits and 
destructive forces of termites, points out a 
technical adviser of the Federal Housing 
Administration. To clear up some of these 
mistaken ideas, a circular has been issued 
by that federal agency explaining the char- 
acteristics of those insects and suggesting 
the proper precautions to be taken to pre- 
vent household damage and decay. 


Among common misconceptions is that of 
the invasion of localities by the insects. 
Authorities agree that termites seldom 
move far from their original habitat, that 
subterranean type of termites are not trans- 
ported in lumber or timbers, and that they 
do not migrate from the tropics or from 
the southern to the northern states. 


Termites are found throughout the world 
and are natives of practically all localities 
between latitudes 50 degrees N. and 50 
degrees S. 

The apparent increase in recent years of 
damage by termites is attributed largely to 
the clearing of forest areas for agricul- 


tural and building purposes, which has re- 
sulted in a transfer of termite activities 
from their natural forest habitat to build- 
ings as a source of shelter and food supply. 
In many instances, their damage can be 
traced to neglect of sound principles of con- 
struction, which has encouraged decay and 
permitted ready entrance of termites. 


More than fifty types of termites are 
known to exist in the United States. The 
types which attack wood are classified as 
damp-wood, dry-wood, and _ subterranean 
termites. Damp-wood termites are said to 
be usually found only west of the Rocky 
Mountains. They colonize in wood under 
unusually damp or wet conditions and are 
rarely a factor in causing much material 
damage to houses. 


Dry-wood termites are said to be gen- 
erally confined to the coastal and southern 
regions of the United States, extending 
continuously from Norfolk, Va., south and 
across country to Northern California. Ex- 
cept in Southern California, the damage 
caused by dry-wood termites in the United 
States is negligible in extent and less com- 
mon and structurally less serious than that 
of subterranean termites. 


Subterranean termites are the most de- 


structive to wood-framed buildings and are 


found throughout the United States. They 


colonize in the ground, and for food they 
depend largely upon cellulose, the chief 
constituent of wood, and require moisture 
to live. 

During winter, subterranean termites in 
their natural habitat move below the frost 
line. In or under a heated house where 
moist conditions prevail, the circular ex- 
plains, they continue their activities on a 
year-around basis. 


Protection against damage to houses by 
subterranean termites involves three prin- 
ciples, the circular states. The first deals 
with good practice in the use of wood. The 
second concerns good practice in the con- 
struction of masonry and concrete. The third 
is the provision of a mechanical barrier to 
prevent the passage of termites from soil 
to wood. A further precaution is to make 
the wood toxic or repellent and unpalatable 
to insects. 

The first two principles are of funda- 
mental importance, since a correctly built 
structure is not likely to be infested by ter- 
mites or subject to decay. The third prin- 
ciple is important as a secondary line of 
defense in the event of unforeseen weak- 
ness in the first two and is essential in 
infected areas. Wood preservatives are use- 
ful in cases where construction is such that 
wood must be used in locations known to 
be subject to attack by termites or where 
local infestation is severe and every known 
protective measure must be used. 

—_—_—® 


Believe me, when I tell you that thrift of 
time will repay you in after life, with a 
profit far beyond your dreams and that 
waste of it will make you dwindle alike in 
intellectual and moral stature beyond your 
darkest reckoning.—William E. Gladstone. 
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LEADING FUMIGATORS 


ADOPTING 


ACME 


Acme Full Vision Gas Masks, equipped with Acme Type 
HCN Canisters, are rapidly being adopted by scores of the 
largest fumigators and gas mask users in the country. 


FULL VISION, an exclusive Acme feature, affords the 
wearer unobstructed vision, and provides greater safety and 


Write for Folder M387 on Acme Canister Masks. 


Acme Protection Equipment Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Respiratory Protective Devices 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A PREPARED RAT BAIT 









ARE 


19’2c PER POUND IN ONE POUND TIN CANS 
NO FUSS - NO MUSS - NO MIXING 


HAN-DEE" RAT KILLER 
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When Writing to Advertisers Mention “Pests” 


HAN-DEE Rat Killer is a scientifically prepared rat bait, 
which is mixed ready for use, you simply open the can 
and place the baits with a spoon. The toxicant is oven 
dried red squill, which has been biologically tested. 


HAN-DEE is packed in MEAT, FISH and CANTALOUPE 
baits to afford you a variety of baits, for your convenience 
HAN-DEE is packed in one pound sealed tin cans—no 
stale bait to be used next day with HAN-DEE, always 
ready for use when you need bait. 


HAN-DEE may be used with safety in restaurants and 
packing houses where poisonous materials are prohibited. 


Packed in cases of three dozen, one pound cans, either in 
one kind of bait, or any assortment of the three baits. 


Write For Descriptive Literature 


Per Doz. 
THREE DOZEN (1 CASE) LABELED................0000..... $2.50 
ee is Se iicieientscsceseinnincisariccnenmiion 2.40 
Oe 2.35 


Freight prepaid on gross lots to all points 


*Formerly SUR-RID 


SUR-RID PRODUCTS COMPANY 


455 PAUL BROWN BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









east of Rocky Mountains. 











WRITE TOR THESE BOOKLETS 





The latest helpful information service literature will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. If in addition there are any particular pieces of literature offered by advertisers 
in this issue you are interested in receiving, either write them direct, or if you prefer, please 


send us such requests. 


Please note, however, that you must request each booklet on a separate letterhead 
though they must all be mailed in one envelope addressed to Pests, 126 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City, N. Y. 


CARDBOARD WALL CHART 
Illustrates some of the common and un- 
usual household pests and also lists anti- 
dotes for poisons and highly toxic materials. 
Quick handy reference chart of unusual 
merit for all pest control operators. 
WRITE PESTS—Opitz. 
a 
SULPHUR FUMIGATIONS 
Circular gives price st of sulphur can- 
dles. 
WRITE PESTS—Portage. 


INSECTICIDES FOR PEST CONTROL 
INDUSTRY 
Price list covers ant paste, silverfish 


paste, mothproofing concentrate, termite 
control chemical, powder post beetle solu- 
tion. This same concern also issues circular 
which discusses the question of termite 
control. 
WRITE PESTS—Chec. 
a 
RAT GLUE 
Circular discusses value of rat glue, price 
list and methods for use. 
WRITE PESTS—Miracle. 
a 


NEW MINIATURE RESPIRATOR 
Descriptive literature of new miniature 
respirator. Manufacturer states you can eat, 
sleep, talk, smoke, while wearing it, and 
can be worn with goggles or glasses. 
Weight less than one ounce. 
WRITE PESTS 








General Scientific. 


FUMIGATION PROCEDURE 
REMINDERS 
It is a good idea for everyone to check 
up on fumigation procedure every once in 
a while to make sure there are no slips 
anywhere. This bulletin discloses a few 
simple rules to insure satisfactory results. 
WRITE PESTS—Bulletin No. 46. 
a 





FOR THE JANITOR SUPPLY TRADE 
Dealer’s price booklet, catalog sheets— 
liquid wax, polishing wax, floor wax, silver 
polish. Sales program for each item and 
samples of products to legitimate dealers. 
Write ‘(PESTS—Blue Ribbon. 
idioma e- —— 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON 
FU MIGATION 
Bulletin discusses exceptional conditions 
which must be watched for in household 
fumigation, anent painted surfaces—walls, 
foodstuffs, clocks, photographic films, etc. 
Write PESTS—Cyanamid. 





BRUSH CATALOG 
The Flour City Brush Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has just published a new 
catalog showing a complete line of brushes 
and miscellaneous supplies for the janitor 
trade. Copies of this catalog are available 
upon request. 


Write PESTS—Flour. 





acacia emiinteenittmens 
INSECTICIDE SOLVENT 
Leaflet describes solvent which manu- 
facturer states is absolutely odorless and 
stays odorless; 100% volatile; will not 
stain; completely refined; exceeds NAIDM 
Specifications; greater killing power. 
WRITE PESTS—Pennsylvania. 


WHAT OF MORIBUND KILL? 
By Russell B. Stoddard 


TEST METHODS FOR RECORDING 
MORIBUND KILL 
By Dr. H. E. Whitmire 

Informative brochure which discusses the 
importance of the so-called Moribund “Kill” 
as a factor in rating the value and effec- 
tiveness of household insecticides and in- 
secticide materials. These two articles cor- 
rect misapprehensions that may be extant 
and contribute to the simplification and 
clarification of the question. 

YOUR COPY MAY BE HAD BY AD- 
DRESSING D & O, c/o PESTS. 


Insect Fragments—Danger? 


So far as we have been able to determine 
there is no evidence that insect fragments 
or insect excrement have any harmful ef- 
fect on food products, regardless of the 
federal food and drug administration rul- 
ings that any food products containing in- 
sect fragments or insect excrement is nec- 
essarily considered adulterated. 


There appears in the June, 1940, issue 
of the Journal of Economic Entomology an 
article by Herms, Mclvor and Ladenheim, 
entitled “The Effect of Ingestion of Black 
Widow Spiders with Canned Food.” The 
conclusions are as follows: “Tests made 
with white mice, guinea pigs and a monkey 
give evidence that ingestion of the venom, 
i.e. eating black widow spiders, caused no 
harm to the experimental animals. Num- 
erous tests made with experimental ani- 
mals by allowing them to feed on canned 
spinach or drink liquid from canned spin- 
ach produced no ill effects which could be 
recognized by a careful observation.” It 
might be noted further that insects are an 
item in the diet of many people, especially 
in the tropics, and so far as we know no 
ill effects have ever been reported. 


When Writing to Advertisers Mention “Pests” 


December, 1940 


Advice to a Field Mouse 


Why is it, little country mouse, 
You come to visit at my house, 
With little sides so sleek and fat, 
In coat of gray with white cravat, 
Unmindful of the prowling cat? 


Rich fields are blowing in the sun, 
Oh, go and with your fellows run 
Through forests of the waving wheat, 
To Man, the foolish, do not come 

To stay and mutely beg a crumb 

Of poverty, to eat! 


Through alleys in the heavy grain 

Scamper to your home again. 

With Nature be content; 

For famine finds too soon Man’s hut, 

Too soon he wastes what God has sent, 

The soil is stripped, the money spent, 

The pantry bare, the grain all cut. 

Better that little mice should be 

Upon their own, and wild and free. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 

—N. Y. Times. 


Pests Cause Tremendous 
Losses 


According to the Pennsylvania 
ment of Agriculture, it is estimated that 
about 6,000 species of insects together 
destroy $2,000,000,000 worth of property 


Depart- 


each year in the U. S. It is further esti- 
mated 36 out of these 6,000 pests cause 
about half of the total damage. 

The department believes that at least 


two-thirds of this damage is preventable 
if properly known control methods were 
put into actual practice. 


Sneeze 


In Topeka, Kans., an attorney sneezed. 
As his new false teeth popped out of his 
mouth and skidded across the floor, two 
stenographers took the plate for a mouse, 
jumped up on their chairs and screamed. 
—Time Magazine. 

a 

Eminent stations make great men more 
great and small men even less. 

—Jean de Bruyere. 








Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 


RATES — For individuals seeking employ- 

ment, 5c per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum $2.00. All 
advertisements must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisements. 





ONE OF MIDWEST’S most efficient 
P. C. Operators desires connection with a 
California firm. Also an estimator with a 
pleasing personality. Absolutely no user of 
liquor. Can furnish best of reference. Twelve 
years experience. Employed at 
Write B-8, care PESTS. 


present. 
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INCREASED BUSINESS MEANS 
INCREASED ACCIDENT HAZARDS! 


PROTECTION and SECURITY 


May Be Had Through Dependable 


INSURANCE 
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J-O PASTE 


To the vermin exterminator who is desirous of ex- 
tending an outstanding service to his client 
J-O PHOSPHOROUS PASTE is the solution 


For the control of rats and roaches this product is widely and 
successfully used by Pest Control Operators throughout the country. 
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| TRIAL 
rOR THE ROACH| "=" 
| Send $1.00 
3| 4 
4 PEST CONTROL INDUSTRY TRAP | 2302" 
3| ship to you 
2} IMPORTANT: The cost of complete insurance coverage 2 postpaida 
4 2 is slight when compared to potential financial losses which two-pound 
3) you may incur as a result of inadequate protection. of can of J-O 
4 For use with | 53" °f 3-9 
3] Policies issued in REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN t twenty-four 
#} STOCK COMPANIES operating in all states. : : -O "7 * 
3 raps, as il- 
3 Public Liability W orkmen’s Compensation ig a te | 
3 Termite Guarantees Products Liability lg 
3) And All Allied Lines is 
H| : s - Is oa Prices on 
$. 2 Cooperating with National and All Local Pest Control Associations. : . ~ 25 and 45 
4 ian : Lb. Pails 
i Convenient & Safe\ *- 22: 
3| ASSOCIATION < WRITE FOR COMPLETE AND 
3 5 FREE VERY VALUABLE KIT-SIZE 
) B.& DA. WEIESBURGER £ springen 
3 ~ s e : 
at : E JOH PITZ, IN 
> é . 
3 1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY § NO : c : 
> ’ : is 50-14 39th Street Long Island City, N. Y. 
: Dependable Insurance Service Since 1915 H Manufacturers of Exterminating Products Since 1874 
For Fumigating Use For Rat Control Use 
No more guesswork. Do better This is a powder giving off a gas 
jobs with this handy packaged —NOT A BAIT. Kills rats and 
fumigant. ZYKLON DISCOIDS mice instantly. Successful where 
. are ready for instant use. Open baits and other means fail. 
ng the can and scatter the discs into Simply pump the powder into the 
J rooms to be fumigated. No cor- rat holes. The gas liberated pene- 
rosive liquids and no dangerous trates to all parts of the runs. 
residue. DISCOIDS give off a With a Cyanogas-Foot-Pump- 


powerful gas that penetrates into Duster and CYANOGAS A- 
every crack and crevice—kills in- DUST you can make big profits. 
sects wherever they may be. Send Special ruggedly built duster $5.75. WEN TITERS 
for “Zyklon Discoids Fumigation Write for free booklet on rodent 


__—< Manual”—FREE. control. KILL y 


ARR Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation ~——— 
a) @ & cher 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y., KANSAS CITY 
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Srnprived MUORTICIDE or a 
Malhmes Greater Kill 


Heightens Kepellancy 


After extensive research work, Derris and Rotenone 
extractives, the deadliest components known to science 
for the eradication of crawling insects, have now been 
added to MORTICIDE, our bed-bug concentrate, at no 


extra cost. 


This material is. capable of being dissolved com- 
pletely in your solvent, assuring added repellancy and 
increasing the killing power over 30%. 


Investigation will reveal that Derris and Rotenone 
extractives are expensive and hard to keep in solution. 


Our material is an achievement meriting your inquiry. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Hi: - ~ * 20 


Mortolin 
Der-O..Sol 


ASSOCIATED CHEMISTS, INC. 


2947-49 No. Dakley Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

















